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PASTORALIA 
Popular Apologetics 


Contrary to the other theological disciplines, apologetics must be 
characterized by a certain plasticity which enables it to adapt itself 
to the peculiar needs of the age. It must meet error, and, since 
error is Protean, it must vary its tactics to suit the situation. The 
classical proofs, based on those signs which God Himself has made 
the irrefutable credentials of Christianity, will always remain the 
backbone of apologetics. But these proofs themselves can be formu- 
lated in different ways, and besides there are other subsidiary 
arguments which at certain times will move to the foreground and 
occupy the center of the stage, whilst at other times they will 
attract but scant attention. The battle front changes from genera- 
tion to generation, and the apologist must at all times be familiar 
with the formation of the battle line and shape his strategy to 
meet the circumstances. The science of apologetics is practical when 
it fulfills these requirements, and the apologetics taught in the sem- 
inary should be of this practical type. 

It is an interesting thesis of Hilaire Belloc, which he defends 
in his usual brilliant manner and with great wealth of argument, 
that the opposition against the Church continually changes. Today 
she is attacked for one reason, tomorrow for an entirely different 
one. It is this fact which makes a certain flexibility in the defense 
necessary. The forces that have already spent themselves may be 
dealt with in a summary manner, whereas the new forces that 
make their appearance and come to the attack with youthful vigor 
call for new and carefully planned methods of defense. The first 
thing the apologist asks himself is: “Which are the actual forms 
of attack that I must repel in my own day?” “Now,” writes Mr. 
Belloc, “the historical period in which we have most practical 
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interest is our own. To grasp the situation of the Catholic Church 
today we must appreciate which of the forces opposing her are 
today growing feeble, which are today in full vigor, which are 
today appearing as new antagonists, hardly yet in their vigor but 
increasing.”* When we have made this survey of the present-day 
situation, we can make our defense practical and effective. 
Apologetics cannot rest on its laurels but must always gird itself 
for new battles. It is the inherent richness of Christianity that 
makes it possible to adduce so many arguments in its favor. Every 
age discovers some new striking trait that suggests its supernatural 
origin. Thus, Cardinal Capecelatro says: “God Almighty has so 
constituted the Christian life that in every age, or rather in every 
series of ages, it appears with a new apologia. Now, in our day, if I 
am not deceived, this new apologia will be the product of the Social 
Question, and progress in that question will most certainly be made 
in the name of Jesus Christ living in His Church. To the classic 
defenses of the past—to martyrdom, to the more perfect sanctity 
of the Church, to the doctrine of the Fathers, to the monastic life, 
to the overthrow of barbarous powers, to Christian art and litera- 
ture, to the new poetry, to the harmony of science and faith, and 
to the new forms of charity of the last two centuries—to all these 
will be added this fresh apologia, a solution of the Social Question 
by Catholicism and by the science Catholicism inspires.”? Here 
we have an indication of the manner in which apologetics can be 
adapted to the special circumstances of the age. By incorporating 
these new arguments in the science of apologetics and organically 
integrating them with the traditional proofs, the defense of Catholi- 
cism becomes stronger as time proceeds, and the evidence of its 
divine origin becomes overwhelming as in the course of human 
development it manifests its beneficent influences in every respect. 
Thus, Catholicism will be linked up with everything that is elevated 
in human thought, beautiful in art, noble in morality, and valuable 
in civilization. This is the line of argument pursued by the above- 
mentioned learned Cardinal, as he explains in the following passage: 


1“Survivals and Arrivals” (New York City). The excellent volume contains 
valuable hints for the Catholic apologist. 

2 “Christ, the Church, and Man. An Essay on New Methods in Ecclesiastical 
Studies and Worship with Some Remarks on a New Apologia for Christianity in 
Relation to the Social Question.” By His Eminence Cardinal Capecelatro, Arch- 
bishop of Capua (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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“Finally, an attentive and unprejudiced study of the human spirit 
will at once show that the Catholic religion takes cognizance of, 
and wonderfully elevates, whatever in it is great and noble; and 
that it suffices alone to solve, though not without mystery, all those 
religious problems which exercise the intelligence and torment the 
heart of man, while it fully corresponds to all our best desires and 
hopes.’”* 

The suggested argument has a very special pertinency in our 
days, for mankind is in imminent danger of losing all the spiritual 
and moral values essential to a genuinely human life. The new 
paganism is robbing humanity of everything that makes life worth 
living. It is scattering to the four winds the most precious inheri- 
tance of the race and preparing the return of barbarism and 
savagery. Now, it will appear that these things by which men 
live are safeguarded by the Catholic Church, and by her alone can 
be saved from complete destruction. She will be visioned as the 
ark of salvation from a deluge far worse than that which brought 
ruin in the days of Noah. This miraculous salvation which she 
brings to threatened humanity will be another mark to proclaim her 
divine origin.* 

Apologetics must not only be in every respect up-to-date; it must 
also in a real and good sense be truly popular. By popularity in 
this connection is meant suitability to the mind of the common 
people. It is not implied that the common people are of low 
intelligence and incapable of critical judgment, and that popular 
apologetics therefore may be pitched in a low intellectual key. The 


8 Op. cit. In the same work we read: “Thanks to the all-loving providence 
of God which watches over the Church, the means for the defense of Chris- 
tianity and the manifestations of its truths have never been as abundant as they 
are now.” And the author might well have added that they are growing more 
abundant every day. 

4In a sense, the recrudescence of paganism in our days spells opportunity for 
the Church. That is Mr. Belloc’s view. In the last chapter of his book under 
the caption, The Opportunity, he writes: “The New Paganism advances over the 
modern world like a blight over a harvest. . . . This opportunity presented to 
Catholicism has two aspects. The first is, that Paganism being of its nature 
a confessed inability to answer the Great Questions on man’s nature and destiny, 
is of its nature an invitation to those who possess this key. . . . To the Great 
Questions which man must ask himself and which so insistently demand an 
answer (What is man? Whence comes he? Has the universe a purpose? What 
part does man play in that purpose? What final destinies may be his?) the 
Catholic Church gives not only a reply but a fully consistent solution: a sound, 
complete system of philosophy. Moreover, her answer is not only consistent ; it is 
triumphant. She knows fully her own validity; she can point in actual practice 
to the effect of happiness produced in society by her philosophy” (op. cit.). 
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reasoning processes of the common people, though non-technical, 
are frequently surprisingly correct and quite capable of sifting truth 
from falsehood. Popular apologetics, consequently, does not mean 
apologetics adapted to an inferior level of mentality but an apolo- 
getics accommodated to the non-technical mind, which, for all that, 
may be of a high intellectual order. An apologetics of this type 
must be as accurate and critical as that of a rigidly scientific char- 
acter, and must not be satisfied with arguments that possess merely 
subjective value. The faith of the multitudes must rest on secure 
foundation and on reasons that can be elaborated into scientific 
proof; otherwise it would not measure up to the exacting demands 
of Catholic faith. Popular apologetics, accordingly, must be sound 
and solid and objectively valid; it differs from scientific apologetics 
only in this, that it selects arguments which lend themselves to popu- 
lar statement and avoids the strictly dialectical form of exposition. 
It is in full accord with ecclesiastical doctrine, since the Vatican 
Council has explicitly defined: “Non requiritur pro quolibet fideli 
demonstratio scientifica credibilitatis.” ° 

Now, it would be a mistake to think that popular apologetics is 
easy and comes readily to anyone who attempts it. On the con- 
trary, it is always more difficult to prove a truth to the untutored 
than to those who are familiar with dialectical technique. Hence, 
popular apologetics must have its place side by side with that of 
rigorously scientific structure. Rarely will the priest be called on 
to give a strictly logical demonstration of faith, but quite frequently 
he will be required to offer a popular demonstration. Dialectically 
trained minds are few, but ordinarily intelligent minds are numerous. 
And with these latter are our dealings, and to meet their peculiar 
requirements we must be prepared. We address our arguments 
mostly to the average man, or what is sometimes called the man 
in the street, and with him the ponderous Scholastic apparatus of 
the classroom avails very little.° 


6’ Cfr. Denzinger (27th ed.), n. 1815. To which we may add what Joannes a 
S. Thoma says: “Non necesse est ad credendum fide infusa deducere in particulari 
per consequentiam rationes et motiva credibilitatis evidentis, id enim pertinet 
ad sapientes et theologos; sed tamen requiritur aliquod saltem motivum credibili- 
tatis attingere, quantum requiritur ad prudenter credendum; qui enim sine aliquo 
— — credit, leviter et imprudenter credit” (De Fide, disp. II, a. 

»n. 5). 

®Of this popular type of apologetics Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson speaks in 
the Preface to his meaty little volume, “The Religion of the Plain Man” (Lon- 
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NEWMAN’s APOLOGETICS 


What strongly affects the average man and produces conviction 
in his mind is not a single argument subtly developed along strictly 
dialectical lines but rather an accumulation of arguments. Unable 
to gauge accurately the logical and inherent cogency of a single 
proof, he remains unaffected by its logical force, however conclusive 
it may be in itself. To appreciate at its proper value the decisive 
evidence of a single argument calls for the finer perceptions of the 
trained logician who is in possession of the intellectual instruments 
and tests by which the strength of evidence can be measured almost 
with scientific precision. But what appeals to the lay mind is the 
cumulative force of many arguments that all point in the same 
direction and converge towards one point. Such cumulative force can 
be fully realized without special mental acumen and logical finesse. 
On this observation Newman builds his apologetics, and thus his 
type of argumentation is happily adapted to popular apologetics. 

Father Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D., gives a succinct de- 
scription of Newman’s apologetical method in the following para- 
graph: “The chief external evidences which Newman finds in favor 
of the divinity of Christianity are not miracles, strictly so-called, 
but a cumulation of converging probabilities which by informal 
inference lead to certitude. Newman’s meaning of a probability 
must be taken as he defines it, namely, that which we call moral 
certitude. These probabilities are for the most part what are called 
coincidences, not strictly miraculous in themselves, but which irre- 
sistibly force upon us, almost by a law of our nature, recognition 
of the agency of God. . . . A varying number of such coincidences 
are sufficient for the illative senses of different individuals to pro- 
duce moral certitude, just as circumstantial evidence in a court can 


don): “The book is intended for the man in the street, who, after all, has a 
certain claim on our consideration since Jesus Christ came to save his soul. This 
man in the street, like myself, is entirely unable to discourse profoundl eng 
the Fathers, or to decide where scholars disagree in matters of simple scholarship. 
His religion is composed partly of emotion, a good deal of Scripture, partly of 
imagination, and to a very small extent of reason. . . . Now this kind of 
intellectual attainment seems a poor equipment for the pursuit of salvation; but 
it is undoubtedly the only equipment that many of us have, and it is God that 
has made us and not we ourselves. Therefore, if we believe in God at all— 
at least in a God of mercy or even justice—we are bound to acknowledge that 
this equipment is all that we actually require.” That is the mentality with which 
we have to deal, and to it our apologetics must be adapted. The approach to 
this type of mind is not by way of formal logic and subtle dialectics. 
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convince a jury of a man’s guilt or innocence. Newman devotes 
the last pages of The Grammar to showing by way of illustration 
what kind of coincidences in the history of Christianity appeal most 
to him, and succeed in creating within him the certitude of its 
divinity. The marvelous history of the Hebrew nation, the Mosaic 
Religion, the Messianic Prophecies and their fulfilment in Chris- 
tianity, the force that the early Christians and above all the martyrs 
drew from their real, living Image of Christ, all converge and com- 
bine to make him conclude: ‘I feel myself justified in saying, either 
Christianity is from God or a revelation has never been given 
to us.’’”” 

The study of Newman is an excellent antidote against any view 
that would overestimate the value of formal apologetics. In the 
preaching of the Apostles the apologetical feature is not very con- 
spicuous. They do not rest their cause on argument or evidence, 
but are content to set forth their doctrine on its own merits. Yet, 
they carried conviction to the hearts of their hearers. Two little 
verses admirably express their manner of procedure: 


Thus the Apostles tamed the pagan breast, 
They argued not, but preached; and conscience did the rest. 


THE APOLOGETICS OF Goop EXAMPLE 


Nothing contributed more to the conversion of the pagan world 
than the outstanding virtues of the early Christians. The Fathers 
not rarely adduced these virtues as arguments in favor of the divine 
power inherent in the Christian religion. The unsullied life of the 
Christians in an environment of unspeakable moral corruption struck 
the pagans as nothing short of the miraculous. And, indeed, it 
was a miracle of a peculiar kind, a miracle of the moral order. It 
was, moreover, a miracle of an especially engaging and attractive 
nature which at the same time could be thoroughly appreciated by 
everybody. How often did it happen in those days of pristine 
fervor that the virtue of a slave, proof against temptation of every 
kind, brought into the fold the master and his entire house! Good 
example is a triumphant force. It is worth more than argument. 
It possesses a divine and convincing logic of its own. The victories 
of early Christianity must in a very large measure be credited to 


*“Newman on the Psychology of Faith in the Individual” (New York City). 
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the purity, the charity, the integrity, the heroic self-abnegation of 
the first disciples of the Apostles. Evidence of another kind was 
hardly necessary and of wholly secondary importance. This was 
quite natural, for sanctity is one of the marks by which the true 
Church may be recognized. If this mark shines forth with special 
splendor, it becomes by itself a proof of irresistible force. 


The apologetics of good example has lost none of its force in 
our own days. The tree is still judged by the fruits which it bears, 
and creeds are judged by the lives of those who profess them. In 
fact, it is a criterion that will strongly appeal to a pragmatic age. 
If truth is that which works, then the true religion must of necessity 
outclass all others by the effects it produces in the conduct of its 
adherents. The saint at all times is an unanswerable argument for 
the divine origin of the Church. If we had more saints to demon- 
strate the supernatural power inherent in the Church, the apologists 
would have very little to do.® 


The power of good example in bringing men into the Church 
is undisputed. Thus, Father Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., writes: 
“Concerning good example, we need only remind ourselves that its 
importance in the apostolate can hardly be exaggerated. Here 
again the Holy Father’s recent appeal indicates what is really our 
greatest need after prayer. Who can estimate the result that would 
come from our exemplifying on a large scale the sublime Catholic 
ideals of individual, domestic and social virtue? Hardly anything, 
except the all-powerful grace of God, could be a more efficacious 


8 The following illustrates the effect produced by the phenomenon of sanctity: 
“I shall not apologize for the fact that my conversion to Roman Catholicism 
began with an attraction, with an appeal, which was addressed primarily to my 
religious emotions rather than my religious convictions. I had been an Anglo- 
Catholic for eleven years, for six of which I was very well satisfied with my 
religion. Then in the summer of 1925 an Anglican friend who was present at 
the canonization rites of St. Thérése of Lisieux brought me back a medal and 
a secondary relic, and from that day the course of my religious life was troubled. 
It is difficult to describe the impression this young Saint made upon me. It was 
not only the beauty of her life, the charm, wit and sweetness of her recorded 
words, or the lovely simplicities of her Little Way. It was rather the realization 
of that sanctity, that heroic virtue, that sublime love, being offered to the mod- 
ern world. Here was a Saint who, if she had been alive today, would scarcely 
have been old—a Saint of our times whose features and expression have been 
given us not only by the painter and ecclesiastical image-maker but by the pho- 
tographer. In Lisieux are still living men and women who knew her and spoke 
to her, including her own sisters; her canonization miracles were not found in 
documents or in tradition, but on the lips of living witnesses. And when I looked 
at her, I saw not merely herself, but the living, unfailing fountain of sanctity 
which is the Church that made her what she was” (Sheila Kaye-Smith, “Dropping 
the Hyphen,” in The Dublin Review, January, 1930). 
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instrument.”® In another place the distinguished author enlarges 
on this subject. We cannot refrain from quoting him at some 
length: “In addition to the apostolate of the press and the apostolate 
of the pulpit, and far more necessary than even the coordinating of 
our activities, is the contribution of good example. We may with 
wisdom and industry conceive and carry out every sort of plan to 
interest the multitude, to answer objections, to make clear the exact 
teachings of the Church, but we cannot reasonably hope for large 
success if we are indifferent to the influence of good conduct. It 
ranks next after prayer. The need for both is plain. The Christian 
tradition going back to our Lord Himself teaches us to begin noth- 
ing without recourse to prayer. . . . Hardly less obvious is our 
duty to demonstrate Catholic truth by the argument of good 
example. . . . The conduct of the individual Catholic weighs 
heavily among the arguments for or against the truth of Catholi- 
cism. . . . In planning for the propagation of the faith, then, we 
must allow full value to the influence of Catholic conduct upon the 
minds of our fellow-countrymen.’*° Americans are a practical 
people and not overmuch impressed by mere theorizing and airy 
speculation. More than others they are inclined to judge the Church 
by what it accomplishes in the way of moral improvement. This 
constitutes for American Catholics a challenge and an opportunity. 
Good example is a form of apologetics not restricted to the scholarly, 
but well within reach of all the faithful. Cyarrrs Bruent, D.D. 


®“The Priest and Popular Apologetics,” The Ecclesiastic Review (May, 1929). 


10“The Argument of Good Example,” in The Missionary (June, 1929). In this 
connection we may appropriately mention the apologetical value of Catholic 
y 


scholarship in purely scientific fields. A Catholic, whose name is identified with 
notable achievements in scientific research and who sincerely professes and 
practises his faith, renders perhaps a greater service to the cause of truth than 
volumes of apologetical literature. His example will often more readily over- 
come doubt than a theoretical refutation. Such scholarship combined with 
practical Catholicism is the need of the hour in America. The Rev. John M. 
Cooper, D.D., stresses this need when he writes: “Catholic standing in the field 
of science today depends, not on what Catholic scientists have done in the past, 
but on what they are doing in the present and are prepared to do in the immediate 
future. It depends not on absorptive scholarship, that is, on the number of 
Catholic men and women who are masters of their own technical field. It depends 
upon productive scholarship, upon the Catholic men and women who through 
original investigation and research are making or will make new contributions 
to the sum total of human knowledge. In no other way can Catholic status in 
science be achieved or maintained. And such status must be achieved and 
maintained, if the Catholic cause is to be presented sympathetically to the intel- 
lectual leadership of our modern world. . . . The Catholics of Europe have 
made and are making magnificent contributions to scientific research. In this 
country we as Catholics are only beginning to do so on any appreciable scale” 
(“Religion Outlines for Colleges.” Course III, Washington, D. C.). 





NEW HAVEN: THEN AND NOW 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“When I was a boy in New Haven, there were only three Catholic churches in 
town; now there are thirty.,—Wu11AM Lyon PHELPs. 


The words of the distinguished litterateur and clergyman which I 
have used as a sort of text for this paper are taken from one of his 
series of “As I Like It” articles in Scribner's Magazine (August, 
1930). He there devotes much space to answering the question: 
“Why do so many Catholics go to church, and why do so many 
Protestants stay away?” He was born in New Haven. His many 
years of professorship at Yale added to his knowledge of religious 
conditions in his native city. His broad sympathies and kindly cul- 
ture enabled him to write in genial and appreciative fashion about 
Catholics. 

He was a boy of ten years when the Rev. Dr. John Hall delivered 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theological Department of 
Yale College for the year 1875. This fact “intrigues” me from a 
homiletic standpoint. If there were only three Catholic churches in 
New Haven when Dr. Phelps was a boy and there are now thirty, it 
is quite possible that the Lectures of Dr. Hall contain a moral for us. 
For Dr. Hall paid frequent attention to the Catholic Church in his 
lectures, sometimes in the text and sometimes in the footnotes. And 
his attention was not at all a flattering one. Whether the footnotes 
were added after his lectures had been delivered, I do not know; but 
the text would alone manifest his attitude sufficiently. His volume 
was published in the same year under the title, ““God’s Word 
Through Preaching” (Dodd, Mead and Co., New York City). The 
contrasting views of Dr. Hall and Dr. Phelps really invite us to 
look upon the “Then” and on the “Now.” 


I 


Dr. Hall reviewed only incidentally, and therefore most sum- 
marily, the history of preaching. Having mentioned St. Augustine 
and St. Chrysostom, he forthwith glances at the Middle Ages: “The 
era of the Middle Ages is, as far as preaching is concerned, a wilder- 
ness resounding with the cries of sacerdotal parrots, and relieved 
only by the monkey-tricks of fanatical friars.” 
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What did he mean by the Middle Ages? He evidently contem- 
plated a very long stretch of time, since, having mentioned St. 
Augustine and St. Chrysostom, he uttered the words I have quoted, 
and immediately adds: “No language compatible with conventional 
propriety could describe the degradation of that time. No wonder 
that Luther, who broke through and broke up this state of things, 
is sometimes harsh and coarse. The wonder is, that he was so mea- 
sured.” From St. Augustine to Luther is a long leap achieved in a 
marvellously short time. 

There are several eras within that long stretch. From the death 
of St. Augustine (430) to what are styled the Dark Ages is one 
era, worthy of some attention. Next comes the era of the Dark 
Ages, concerning which the Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
wrote his masterpiece of iconoclastic criticism of some more or less 
notable names in historiography. Maitland treated roughly of the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, and incidentally gives 
us some specimens of the preaching of those times. Of course, 
Dr. Hall could never have read that classic work, although its vari- 
ous editions assuredly made it very possible for him to consult the 
work. He speaks of “sacerdotal parrots.” Commenting on Mait- 
land’s volume, Frederick Stokes, M.A., wrote: “One of the points 
upon which there is a strong contrast between our own times and 
the Dark Ages is the greater degree of individualism in the latter. 
We live in an age of machinery. Government is carried on by Par- 
liaments, ballots, caucuses—all machinery. In the Dark Ages it was 
not so. It was a time when men were governed by men.” I have 
italicized the word individualism of Stokes by way of contrast with 
the parrots of Hall. 

Then comes the Thirteenth Century. Dr. Hall was a Presbyterian 
minister. He was born in Ireland, and presumably represented 
North of Ireland Presbyterianism. So was, however, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, who contributed some chapters to the work 
on Latin Hymns by the Rev. Dr. Duffield, and who is nevertheless 
amazed in contemplation of this Thirteenth Century. Writing on 
the Dies Ire, Dr. Thompson says: “All Christendom rejoices in it 
as a common treasure, the gift of God through a devout Italian 
monk of the thirteenth century. It was in an age full of vitality 
that this ‘hymn of the giants’ was written—the most interesting 
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century in the history of Christendom, Matthew Arnold says. In 
all directions we encounter the play or collision of great forces... . 
Popes like Innocent III and Gregory IX, founders of religious orders 
like Dominic and Francis, theologians like Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura, may excite our admiration or our censure, but they are men 
of such magnitude as are not to be found in other centuries in the 
same number. They were live men, and they have made a lasting 
impression upon the world by the force of their vitality.” Read 
Dr. Hall’s summary view once more, and marvel, if you will, at the 
“monkey-tricks of fanatical friars.” 

Had Dr. Hall no good word to say of St. Gregory the Great in 
the first era, or of St. Bernard in the second era, or of such men as 
Dr. Thompson mentions in the third era—or of the apostles who, 
within those eras, converted barbarous Europe (including Ireland, 
by the way) to Christianity? Were all such men “sacerdotal par- 
rots’? Did other such men indulge in “the monkey-tricks of fanati- 
cal friars” ? 

Had Dr. Hall never come upon the Rev. Dr. Neale’s “Medizval 
Preachers and Medizval Preaching”? The long Introduction of 
that work compares—say -rather, contrasts—medieval preaching 
with modern preaching, and the sixty-five pages of the Introduction 
ought to give us moderns “furiously to think.” For they are a very 
flat contradiction to Dr. Hall’s summary. Now, Neale’s volume 
was published long before Hall lectured at Yale on preaching. 

I think it not improbable that Baring-Gould’s ‘“Post-Medizval 
Preachers” came under some slight view of Dr. Hall, because of 
the “jocular preachers” of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries occasionally figuring therein; but the title of the volume 
should have been a warning to Dr. Hall, whose view of the epochs 
in history is startling. However, the sixty pages of the Introduc- 
tion, with the tributes paid here and there to earnest, able and devout 
preachers of that era, should have warned him to speak with some 
little care before the students of a celebrated seat of learning like 
Yale. Really, he paid a poor compliment to the knowledge and in- 
telligence—not to add, the sense of common decency—of his studi- 
ous auditory. He speaks to that auditory of “fanatical friars,” and 
is himself a truly wonderful example of North of Ireland Presby- 
terianism. 
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I have referred to his auditory. It comprised not only students 
of divinity, but as well (as the testimonial letter of the Faculty to 
Dr. Hall, after the lectures had been delivered, remarks) “not a few 
others—most of them working ministers of the Gospel,” and pre- 
sumably the Faculty itself, composed of such names as: Leonard 
Bacon (author of many theological works), George E. Day, Samuel 
Harris, James M. Hoppin (author of a large work on Homiletics) 
George P. Fisher (author of a standard text on General History), 
and Timothy Dwight. These are important names of scholarly men. 
Of course, testimonial letters may be like after-dinner eulogies of a 
prominent guest; but one may still be surprised that such professors 
could declare in scriptis that they are happy to learn that the Lectures 
were soon to be published. But perhaps the most significant por- 
tion of the testimonial letter (in so far as my present purpose is con- 
cerned) refers to the theological students: “We are sure that these 
young men, dispersed as they soon will be over the breadth of the 
continent, and some of them into other lands, will be better minis- 
ters, both in the pulpit and out of it, for what they have learned 
from you—better in the highest sense, for what we have valued 
most of all in these lectures is the deep and healthy religious im- 
pression which they have left upon the hearers.” 

One is permitted to wonder whether the young men thus bettered 
by the lectures may not have carried “over the breadth of the con- 
tinent” the seeds of ignorant and fanatical denunciation so indus- 
triously sown by Dr. Hall, which they in turn would scatter up and 
down the land of America. Catholics can understand in some fash- 
ion the sad condition of things among the “hill-billies” in respect 
of even rudimentary education in our own day. But Yale? Can 
the shameful decennial attacks on Catholicity which reached such 
unintelligible depths of calumny during the months preceding the 
last Presidential election have owed some of their ignorance and 
their virulence to Dr. Hall? 

The little bit I have quoted from Dr. Hall’s Lectures is not an 
exceptional sample of his manners and his knowledge. I read (page 
15, footnote): “One need not wonder that the same perverted in- 
genuity that made necromancers, conjurors, and every variety of 
oracle in heathendom, and found for them some plausible foundation 
in the facts of human nature, should have turned the sacraments 
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into the coarsest kind of fetish, as has been done in Roman Catholic 
countries.” Again I read (page 24, footnote) these words: 
“Romanism in its various forms is a skillful travesty of the truth.” 
I read in the text, however, this warning (pages 94, 95): 


“There is some need, also, for more attention to the Romish 
controversy than has hitherto been given. It includes the question 
of questions in Europe at this moment. But it is only a small and 
relatively unimportant part of the argument that is now enlisting 
alike divines and statesmen. Long before this inquiry into the 
contradictory obligations of Roman Catholics in Protestant coun- 
tries arose, there has been, and long after it has lost its interest 
there will be, the deeper, wider, and farther-reaching question of 
salvation by grace, or salvation by something else. Americans 
have been indifferent to these issues from strong confidence in their 
institutions, and from a certain contempt for Romanism, natural 
enough in the circumstances. This continent has not yet had a 
strong and capable expositor of Romish views. The system has 
been poorly represented, timid, and rather asking toleration than 
influence. It is capable of adapting itself to all governments and 
all conditions of society. It can use the resources of the poor; it 
can, like the priests of Baal in Ahab’s time, feed at the table of 
the State. That we need not pay much attention to it because it 
will never dominate this Republic, is an egregious mistake.” 


There is more to the same general intent, but this much will suf- 
fice. The trumpet gives forth no uncertain sound. The young di- 
vinity students are implored to prepare for the issue—the issue 
raised by Mr. Marshall and dissected by Alfred Smith. A footnote 
on page 96 adds: “It is not only in the action of Romanism on 
the public schools that there is cause for anxiety. In many parts of 
the country, under most mistaken ideas, Protestant parents intrust 
their children, particularly daughters, to Roman Catholic educators. 
The education is second-rate, but it is showy; and the influence is 
almost uniformly un-Protestant.” 


Again I read in the text (pages 106-107) : 


“The priestly theory, for example, marks the Roman, the Greek, 
and most heathen systems. It shapes the labors of the clergy in 
almost every particular. They can only ‘officiate’ with the pre- 
scribed robes; they can only move on the line of rubrics; they 
succeed in the degree in which they are accepted as official repre- 
sentatives. To get a bit of brass in the form of a cross hung round 
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the neck next the skin, and out of all men’s sight; to ‘christen’ a 
baby even without the knowledge or approval of parents ; to anoint 
a man even though he is incapable of responding to any movement 
secular or spiritual; to give ‘Christian burial’—whatever that ex- 
actly means—to the dead, who in life would have given nothing 
good to the celebrant—these are admissible in such clerical life.” 


There are three pages of this intrusive matter, which whoso will 
may look up for himself. I read in a footnote (page 210) : “Luke, 
xvi. 9. In natural recoil from ‘indulgences’ and salvation by money, 
Protestants have been shy of this text.” I read in the text (page 
191): “With the growth of superstition . .. we get to the elaborate 
trifling of the Schoolmen. ... The Reformation broke up these 
cardboard castles . . . and sent men after the fashion of Augustine 
to the Scriptures... . What facts are in nature . . . Bible texts 
are to the theologian. These we sift, examine, analyze, classify.” 
The context is too long for full quotation, but the amusing thing 
about it is that, having derided the Schoolmen in respect of the 
Bible, Dr. Hall misquotes, in this connection, the Bible in one of 
its best-known texts. “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name be the glory,” he triumphantly concludes. But the text 
in his Bible is “give glory,” and not “be the glory.” Did he “sift, 
examine, analyze, classify”? He both misquoted the text and mis- 
interpreted it, for it is not an ascription of glory to the Lord and 
away from ourselves, but a great cry for help. 


II 


Dr. Phelps was a boy of ten years when Dr. Hall lectured at 
Yale to an audience comprising the divinity students, working 
ministers and members of the faculty. Time works marvellous 
changes. The same boy, now a highly esteemed member of the 
University’s faculty, draws briefly but skilfully the picture of Catho- 
licity in New Haven at the present time. He takes up the question 
of why so many Catholics go to church today, and why so many 
Protestants stay away from church. “All the talk today about 
neglect of church-going and so on,” he writes, “applies only to us 
Protestants. The Catholics need no sympathy because they have 
no problem. Not only are the Catholic churches crowded—I have 
never attended one that was not—but they are steadily increasing 
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in number. When I was a boy in New Haven, there were only 
three Catholic churches in town; now there are thirty. But an even 
more astounding fact, a fact that seems to me to have an enormous 
significance, is the Catholic rise in social prestige. When I was a 
child, I was ignorant of European conditions, and of the real nature 
of Catholic Christian worship. I honestly believed there were no 
intelligent Catholics; I thought all Catholics were ignorant, that 
they all belonged to the class of unskilled laborers. I was not ac- 
quainted with a single Catholic family of social consequence. Today 
the situation is totally different. At Yale there are more Catholic 
undergraduates than there are Baptists; one meets intelligent Catho- 
lics everywhere; and in England such distinguished men of letters 
as G. K. Chesterton, Maurice Baring, Compton Mackenzie, Alfred 
Noyes, Sheila Kaye-Smith, all brought up otherwise, have joined 
the Catholic Church. The last thing I wish to suggest is social snob- 
bery; I do not care a rap for any one’s social position, unless there 
are brains and character behind it. What I wish to emphasize as a 
fact of deepest significance is the enormous elevation in social and 
intellectual distinction which I have seen in the Catholic Church... . 
But the Catholic Church has made no deductions from its faith; 
it has made no compromises; it does not take any converts on their 
terms. It takes them all, poor and rich, cultivated and ignorant, on 
its terms. The chief reason, I think, why so many persons are added 
to the Catholic Church is not because of the ritual, beautiful and 
impressive as that is; it is because the Catholics put religion first. 
It is refreshing to enter a Catholic Church and breathe an atmos- 
phere of faith.” 

Many converts have told the story of their conversion, some 
briefly and some at great length. Dr. Phelps has fancied one great 
reason, but the ordinary story of conversion is of growing doubt 
removed finally by prayer and human study of the Catholic Church. 
Reason triumphs rather than simply a pious admiration for any one 
who puts religion first. But this is quite aside from the testimony 
given by Dr. Phelps to the fact of Catholic growth in New Haven. 
That growth is symbolic of the progress of Catholicity throughout 
the land. 

In spending some time on Dr. Hall’s Yale Lectures on Preaching 
I do not think that I have been merely fighting shadows. The per- 
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sistence of error, of misrepresentation, of calumny, is of course 
amazing. In respect of medieval preaching, for instance, the works 
of Maitland, Neale, and even Baring-Gould appear to be little 
known. The classic of Maitland seems, from some experience I 
have had of professors of history, to be an unknown quantity in 
spite of the fact that, in virtue of its very title, it lies in their path- 
way so obtrusively that they must at least have stumbled upon it. 

While we recognize this persistence of error and may be tempted 
to occasional disheartenment at our slow progress in dissipating 
the clouds of misunderstanding and of calumny that have so long 
been lowering over us, we have the comfort of the prophecy of 
Isaias: “No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper: and 
every tongue that resisteth thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn. 
This is the inheritance of the servants of the Lord, and their justice 
is with Me, saith the Lord” (Is., liv. 17). We have also the com- 
fort of such a picture as that drawn by Professor Phelps. The 
year 1875 is the “Then” of my title, and the year 1930 is the “Now.” 
Dr. Hall assailed us then most vehemently and in varied ways. Dr. 
Phelps defends us now most gallantly and with many varied argu- 
ments of facts. 

My main use of the contrasting facts as illustrated in the present 
paper is not, however, so much to give us comfort as to furnish us 
with a fair basis for consideration of a subsequent paper which will 
be entitled: “Argue not, but Preach.” 





THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
By Dominic PrueMmer, O.P., S.T.D. 


II. The Effects of Neo-Malthusianism 


The moral depravity of Neo-Malthusianism is revealed, not only 
by its opposition to the natural law, but also in its evil consequences. 
The tree is known by its fruits. For brevity’s sake I shall con- 
sider only its evil effect (a) on the moral life, (b) on the common 
good of society, and (c) on the personal welfare of the married 
couple. 

Effect on the Moral Life-——Neo-Malthusianism leads necessarily 
to moral and religious degeneracy. Married couples who make a 
constant abuse of marriage degenerate, as experience shows, into 
lukewarm and bad Christians. At first they confess their sin of 
marital onanism to the confessor. The latter is strictly obliged to 
demand amendment of life, and when this does not take place, 
he must refuse absolution to the relapsing sinner. One of two 
things then happens: either the guilty person remains away from 
the Sacraments thereafter (because he knows he will not receive 
absolution unless he refrains from his sin), or he continues to 
approach the Sacraments, but sacrilegiously, since he simply conceals 
the sins of onanism which he has committed. How many sacri- 
legious and how many omitted confessions must be charged to 
Neo-Malthusianism, God alone knows. That the number is 
enormous, every pastor can testify. It is also certain that an 
abatement of religious zeal is appearing almost everywhere, and 
this is due in no slight degree to Neo-Malthusianism. 

But not merely the religious life but morality itself is being 
undermined. Neo-Malthusianism is nothing else than mutual mas- 
turbation or unnatural lust. Its practice, however, cannot per- 
manently satisfy the sexual appetite, and the consequence is adul- 
tery after adultery. Thus develop the so-called “triangular” rela- 
tions. And just as one hears marital onanism frequently discussed 
and commended today, so also do we find extramarital relations de- 
fended, although the last foundation of morality is thereby sapped. 

Nor is this all. The unnatural fear of conception leads to the 
hatred of the child. Neo-Malthusianism practised by coitus imter- 
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ruptus or preventivus offers no absolute guarantee against concep- 
tion, which thus sometimes takes place involuntarily. Now the 
guilty couple degenerate into murderers, destroying the unborn child 
by abortion. While it is impossible to supply statistics for the 
number of abortions (for these murders are always perpetrated in 
secret), it is certain that the figure must reach thousands annually. 
In Geneva one whole street is occupied almost exclusively by mid- 
wives who offer “discreet aid”’—in other words, they are “angel- 
makers.” An abortion of this kind, however, means not only the 
certain death of the child, but also frequently entails grievous 
danger for the mother, and not a few mothers have expiated this 
violent interference with their organism by long infirmity and 
even by death. That artificial abortion is commonly far more 
dangerous for the mother than a natural birth, every physician 
can attest. 

Such, then, is the moral devastation brought about by Neo- 
Malthusianism. One other point must be mentioned. The one- 
and two-children system is the deadly foe of good education. It 
has been rightly said that it is easier to raise six children well 
than to raise one. When there are only one or two children in 
a family, the training is all too easily impaired by blind partiality, 
which produces merely a spoiled, pleasure-loving and easily cor- 
ruptible child. 

(b) Effect on the Common Good.—Neo-Malthusianism also 
exerts a pernicious influence on the common good and produces 
economic decay. Some might think that the limitation of children 
would produce an improvement in the economic situation, since 
the education of many children entails heavy expense and brings 
no material returns. However, this opinion is entirely erroneous 
and in contradiction of the facts. It can be declared with absolute 
certainty that with the decline or stagnation of the population the 
economic condition of a country will deteriorate to an extraordinary 
degree, and that consequently a disproportion will soon ensue between 
the number of workers and the opportunities for employment. As 
a result, despite the decline in the number of workers, wages will 
decrease instead of increasing. The whole economic structure of 
today rests entirely on the assumption of a yearly increase of births. 
A population that remains stationary needs no new dwellings. What 
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consequences this will have on the immense sums invested in the 
building trades may be easily imagined. The same remarks must 
be applied to the producers of clothing material and clothes, of 
heating and lighting materials and equipment, of articles of food— 
in short, of all the necessities of life. 

The unparalleled economic development of the United States 
would be unthinkable but for the rapid increase of population during 
the last decades. Think of the gigantic industrial undertakings 
during this era—the building program executed, the crops pro- 
duced, the merchandise manufactured, consumed or exported! All 
was activity, growth and progress. The hands of the native workers 
could not cope with the task, and hundreds of thousands of foreign 
laborers settled in the land and found employment and sustenance. 
Before the War Germany, overpopulated Belgium and even Italy 
offered a similar picture. On the other hand, France—where births 
were so strictly limited and where (e.g., in Normandy and Berry) 
there are so many deserted towns and abandoned farms—presented, 
as she still presents, an exceedingly gloomy picture. Economic 
progress is reserved, not for a luxurious, but for a laboring ‘people, 
and creative activity is never so conspicuous as in the large family. 

(c) Effect on the Personal Welfare of the Married Couple.— 
That Neo-Malthusianism also impairs the personal welfare of the 
couple might indeed be asserted a priori, since it violates the natural 
law, and every violation of the natural law must be expiated by 
the person guilty of the violation. For the sake of brevity, I shall 
confine myself to the hygienic consequences which the abuse of mar- 
riage has on the organism of the wife. As a result of constant 
abuse in the sexual sphere, the female constitution must become 
permanently impaired. There is a well-known saying of a famous 
gynecologist: “Women suffer less illness from the children whom 
they bear than from those whom they have not borne.” From 
the purely physiological standpoint, this is easy to explain. In 
the coitus interruptus and preventivus the sexual organism of the 
woman hardly ever reaches its natural culmination. Consequently, 
inflammations of all kinds occur, and the nervous system especially 
is prejudicially affected. Specialists in nervous ailments find that 
very many neuropathic abnormalities are traceable to sexual causes. 
This does not indeed mean that “Freudianism’”—which refers all 
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abnormalities in the neuropathic and psychiatric domain to repressed 
sexual impulses—is to be recommended in all such cases. 

However harmless artificial sterilization also may appear at first 
glance, it brings serious and lasting evil effects in its train. When 
a woman is artificially sterilized, a premature climacterium sets in 
with many highly undesirable consequences. When a man is steril- 
ized, a gradual atrophy of the sexual organs ensues, not infrequently 
accompanied by various other maladies. Usually indeed artificial 
sterilization is resorted to only in the case of the so-called “materia 
vilis” (that is, defective individuals). The State official or the 
physician says to himself: “If this individual should thereby come 
to grief, there is one less burden for human society.” But from the 
purely medical standpoint every resort to artificial sterilization seems 
to be contra-indicated, unless an actual malady of the body is thereby 
relieved. This same conclusion is naturally all the more urgently 
required by ethico-religious and social considerations. 

The results of the foregoing inquiries may be summed up in 
the following sentences: 

(1) Incontrovertible statistics indicate an alarming growth of 
Neo-Malthusianism in almost every land; 

(2) Neo-Malthusianism is directly opposed to the law of nature, 
and therefore can never be tolerated morally ; 

(3) Neo-Malthusianism exerts the most prejudicial influence on 
morality and religion, on the common good, and on the personal 
welfare of the married couple. 


III. Remeptes AGAINST THE Evit oF NEo-MALTHUSIANISM 


Neo-Malthusianism is a devastating plague which threatens death 
and ruin for all modern society. This assertion must not be regarded 
as a rhetorical exaggeration, for unfortunately it is the bald truth. 
As already clearly shown, Neo-Malthusianism is nothing but un- 
chaste lust exercised by man and woman, and is thus a perversion 
of sex. But when such sexual perversity is practised by many, it 
gradually develops into a universal social evil which spreads like a 
raging conflagration. Unnatural crimes are committed; a mere 
mention of homosexuality, Sadism and Masochism will suffice. To 
what an extent these evils have engulfed men in their filthy flood, 
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is known only to those whose profession brings them into contact 
with their effects. 

Within the last decade homosexuality has found a frightful propa- 
gation. In Moral Theology this vice is known as sodomy, and is 
one of the four sins that call to heaven for vengeance because of 
its horrible violation of the social order. In the large European 
cities it is practised at least as widely today as in ancient Sodom 
and Gomorrha, in ancient Athens and Rome. And all these sodo- 
mistic crimes of modern times are crying to heaven for vengeance, 
and this vengeance is as sure to descend as it formerly fell on 
Sodom, Gomorrha, Athens and Rome. Shall we remain asleep and 
inactive until the fiery rain smites us which once smote Sodom and 
Gomorrha? We must not rest content with denouncing sodomy as 
a much more serious sin than even Neo-Malthusianism—a sin more- 
over that is already punished by the civil law. Both these statements 
are true, but it is also true that civil justice has not yet succeeded 
in checking the spread of sodomy. Likewise true is it that Neo- 
Malthusianism, itself a perversity, prepares the way for the ultimate 
perversity of sodomy. 

Hence the imperative demand that every right-thinking man 
must fight with effective weapons against the actually terrifying 
peril of Neo-Malthusianism. We cannot dismiss the matter with 
a wave of the hand, asserting that Neo-Malthusianism is merely a 
passing disease that will disappear of itself, and that meanwhile 
there are more than enough people in the world. Such frivolous 
speech must not be tolerated. What would we think of a man who 
during the progress of a pestilence should say: “This is only a 
passing plague which will soon pass away. What matter if a large 
number of people are stricken to death? Plenty of others will sur- 
vive.” One might perhaps be tempted to wish that the plague would 
grip this frivolous babbler by the throat so that he might regret- 
fully experience in his own body the terror of the plague. Conse- 
quently, in our fight against the pest of Neo-Malthusianism we must 
contend with all our energy if we are to restore the purity of family 
life and the love of children among our people. What, then, are . 
the best means to employ against the raging pest? 

(1) First of all, social-economic conditions must be improved 
as much as possible, especially housing conditions in the cities. It is 
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only with great difficulty that a large family of the middle class, or 
even of the laboring class, can find a home that will satisfy even 
the most necessary requirements. However, the improvement of 
the social-economic conditions alone will not be sufficient to put 
an end to birth control. As already stated, birth control prevails to 
a great extent also among the well-to-do families, who are by no 
means affected by the social or housing difficulties. 

(2) Religious and moral forces must be awakened and 
strengthened. This is the most effective remedy against birth restric- 
tion. If, indeed, the people are to be restrained from the desecration 
of marriage by Neo-Malthusianism, they must first be thoroughly 
convinced of its sacredness. Following in the footsteps of Luther, 
the mass of the people today regard marriage as merely a civil 
affair from which as much advantage as possible should be drawn 
with as little trouble as possible. Why do many of our young 
women marry today? Simply to have their needs provided for and 
to escape being an old maid. And why do many of our young 
men marry? To make a good match, and not rarely from purely 
sensual motives. Later desecration or abuse will inevitably result in 
the case of marriages entered into from such motives. Consequent- 
ly, it is the serious duty of pastors, Catholic publicists, young 
women’s and young men’s societies, fathers’ and mothers’ associa- 
tions, in fact of all who have the welfare of society at heart, to em- 
phasize the sublime dignity of marriage. A campaign of noble en- 
lightenment of this kind has not so far been undertaken, and conse- 
quently marriage has come to be regarded as an undignified, sensual 
affair. It cannot be too often or too urgently impressed on young 
people of marriageable age that the essence of marriage consists, not 
in the sexual union, but in the union of hearts and community of 
souls. Sensuality alone cannot satisfy any man, because there is 
lacking that higher element—the spiritual factor—which man desires 
and, of his very nature, must seek. No person gifted with esthetical 
feeling will imagine for a moment that enduring happiness can be 
expected from mere sensuality. For man is no mere beast, but a 
rational being whose true happiness consists, not in sensual trans- 
ports, but in nobility of soul. 

Furthermore, it must be impressed again and again on- both the 
married and persons of marriageable age that matrimony is a God- 
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willed state with serious obligations. Whosoever enters a certain 
state must undertake the duties of that state, or else he is an un- 
principled person who will bring unhappiness on himself and others. 
The young man who freely accepts the clerical state knows that he 
has grave duties to fulfill: if he discharges these duties nobly, he 
will be a source of great happiness for himself and others, but if he 
acts otherwise, he prepares disaster for himself and for others. The 
student who devotes himself to medicine knows that he has chosen a 
difficult and responsible calling. If he becomes later a faithful and 
conscientious physician, his path will not be always strewn with 
roses, for he must exercise great self-denial: if he does so, he will 
be a true blessing, but if he does not, he will be an unprincipled man 
who will cause grave harm and will not find in life happiness for 
himself. So is it also with the married state. Persons who select 
the married state must be thoroughly convinced that they are em- 
barking on a life that will demand heavy sacrifices, for the sacrifices 
of the marriage state are frequently harder than those of the priest- 
hood. Any person who is not ready to make these sacrifices should 
not marry, for otherwise he is preparing lifelong unhappiness for 
himself and his partner. The sensual man, who seeks only the ut- 
most gratification from life, is not a fit partner for an indissoluble 
marriage. The fact that there are so many married couples who 
are highly averse to sacrifices and yet extremely sensual, is the chief 
cause for Neo-Malthusianism, and thus of marital discord and even- 
tual divorce. Divorces are indeed growing at the same rate as Neo- 
Malthusianism—a proof that both proceed from the same cause. 
This is the rule, although here as elsewhere it may be said that there 
is no rule without an exception. 

(3) Moderation of the sexual instinct is the third effective means 
of combating Neo-Malthusianism. The world of today, it is true, 
knows little of self-restraint, but on the contrary its aim is to enjoy 
life to the full. This policy, however, leads inevitably to the ruin 
of the individual and of human society. To enjoy life to the full 
in homo- and hetero-sexual fashion was the motto of ancient Sodom 
and Gomorrha. A rain of fire and brimstone was the result (Gen., 
xix). To enjoy life to the full and to indulge in every manner of 
sexual orgy, was the aim of the Romans under the Czsars. Whole- 
sale massacres with indescribable cruelties and the final downfall of 
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the Empire was the outcome. To enjoy every sexual pleasure to the 
full is the aim of all too many modern people. And what is the 
consequence? Innumerable venereal diseases which, despite the 
great progress in therapy and the most careful prophylactic meas- 
ures, are engulfing human society. The desire to enjoy life to the 
full is the foe of all strength of character. A man who follows 
this policy becomes the spineless slave of his inflamed passions, 
which he will satisfy at any cost, even though such satisfaction en- 
tails the contravention of God’s law—nay, utter ruin for himself. 

Hence the necessity of chastity before marriage and of the con- 
trol of the sex instinct in marriage, especially at the beginning of 
married life. “Sustine et abstine’’ (Sustain and abstain), is a 
proverb that antedates Christianity, for the advice, as is known, 
emanated from the ancient philosopher, Epictetus. Unless we man- 
fully follow this advice, it is impossible to lead a life worthy of a 
rational being. If Adam and Eve had observed the “abstine,” we 
would today occupy Paradise on earth. For the unmarried this ab- 
stention from all sexual lust ensures a joyous, unspoiled youth, an 
advantage which unfortunately is comprehended by few. Scarcely 
has puberty been attained than too many feel they must satisfy the 
sexual instinct. Self-satisfaction is then repeated until the person 
becomes the slave of his evil habits to the serious detriment of his 
health and especially of his character-formation When such a man 
later contracts marriage, he may for a short time find a natural 
satisfaction of his exaggerated sex instinct, but soon he will seek for 
new and greater stimulations. Marriage will be desecrated by Neo- 
Malthusianism or in some other more serious way. Consequently, 
our young people must be schooled most carefully in habits of chas- 
tity. All conscientious educators are agreed on this point. As to 
how this ideal can best be attained, there are a variety of opinions 
which cannot be discussed here. They may, however, be summar- 
ized in a single sentence: natural and supernatural means must sup- 
plement each other. Judicious physical exercises will, while afford- 
ing diversion, harden the body. Meanwhile, the young should be 
kept aloof from the many lascivious allurements furnished by read- 
ing, moving pictures, the theatre, evil companions, etc. The super- 
natural help of grace will be supplied by religious practices, and 
especially by frequent reception of the Sacraments. Any young 
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man who has conceived the noble ideal of chastity which brings him 
pure into the married state, will continue pure in that state, and 
will not desecrate his marriage by Neo-Malthusianism. 

“The lust of sin shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion 
over it” (Gen., iv. 7). This text applies to all married people with 
respect to sexual lust. The marriage act must indeed be performed 
at times, for otherwise, as experience shows, estrangement or love- 
less coldness ensues ; but this act must not be repeated too frequently, 
especially at the beginning of marriage, lest the sex instinct become 
increasingly impaired with accompanying evil consequences. As a 
matter of fact, in the opinion of competent physicians many men 
exceed the sound measure in the use of marriage, and pay little 
heed to the corporal and mental welfare of their wives: in this re- 
spect they are inconsiderate egotists who think only of their self- 
satisfaction. When it has grown customary by repeated exercise, 
the sexual act gradually becomes a tyrannical habit that can scarcely 
be overcome, just as the habitual drinker, the excessive smoker and 
the inveterate gambler cannot be induced to give up their confirmed 
habits. Consequently, from the very beginning of marriage the 
couple should exercise a judicious moderation and avoid all exces- 
sive indulgence. Their marital happiness will not be lessened there- 
by, but will rather be increased and idealized. Neo-Malthusianism 
then will find no entrance into such a marriage. Should no further 
increase of children be desired for some truly urgent reasons, the 
couple will at least limit their use of marriage to the agenesic period 
(when conception rarely occurs), and will retain sufficient strength 
of character not to become enslaved to sexual lust. This curbing of 
the sexual instinct is one of the most effective measures against Neo- 
Malthusianism, for once the sexual instinct has become exaggerated 
through too frequent satisfaction and become, as it were, a second 
nature, it is almost impossible for the couple to observe moderation 
or continence. Such a couple, however, will not accept the natural 
consequences of their acts, but become slaves of Neo-Malthusianism. 
If we had once more married couples who are deeply religious and 
have cultivated a noble self-control, we would also have chaste mar- 
riages with many children—a consummation that would be a great 
boon for the family itself, as well as for the State and the Church. 














PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


VII. Non Multi Sapientes: Scientia Inflat 


In my last article I dwelt on the need of our “understanding” our 
fellowmen in order to sympathize with them. Possibly I ought to 
have insisted that, if we are sufficiently unselfish, we would suffi- 
ciently sympathize, and that sort of sympathy simply zs “under- 
standing.” For such “understanding” you do not need to know a 
great many things: especially, you do not need to know a number 
of sordid things, nor what constitutes the normal gossip of the 
world. “Mrs. X—you know whom I mean... .” “I have not the 
slightest idea.” One ought never to be afraid of making that an- 
swer. Nor need one know all about physical science, details of his- 
tory and so forth, in order to make a very good priest. 

Indeed, great dangers attend upon accumulation of knowledge, as 
however they do upon anything worth having. So, in spite of the 
two texts with which I deliberately headed these pages and in spite 
of what I have said first, I shall go on to say that, while the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost in us more than compensates for any 
inculpable lack of knowledge of human facts, and while any amount 
of such knowledge is perfectly useless spiritually without the Holy 
Ghost, and while packing our heads with human knowledge often 
leaves no room for the Holy Spirit and also provides us with a quite 
false perspective and makes us self-satisfied and contemptuous of 
others, yet, if but the Holy Spirit live and thrive in us, the more we 
know the better. 


Here is one reason. We have to “teach.” A good teacher ought 
to know nine facts he does not mention for one that he does. He 
has to know just what to select, and to select it from its connected 
facts. If he tries to get everything in, he simply muddles his hear- 
ers; if he does not know more than he says, you instantly “sense” 
the thinness of his talk. One has to remember that hearers may not 
know so much about Scholastic theology as a priest does, but they 
may know a lot more about everything else. A sound knowledge 
of Scholastic theology is as necessary as a skeleton; but the knowl- 
edge of a living man needs a deal more than an accurate knowledge 
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of his skeleton. There was a time when sermons were full of quo- 
tations from the Fathers, even in Latin. It is a good thing to know 
the Fathers, and would that we knew them, especially the Greek 
ones, far better than we do! But quotations from Fathers, as from 
“authorities,” interest no one. “St. John Damascene says. . . .” 
If he says something epigrammatic, likely to “stick” on its own 
account, because it sounds beautiful or is clever, transeat. But if he 
speaks merely a platitude (and plenty of the Fathers are full of 
platitudes, and platitudes are indeed about the truest things going), 
the listener’s sole reaction is : “Who on earth is St. John Damascene, 
and why should I care two cents about what he said, especially about 
that?” 

Our listeners, as we all agree, want solid instruction in the Faith; 
but they also want the linking up of the Faith with every single part 
of life that interests them. And plenty of our listeners are interested 
or capable of being interested. Many are interested not only in the 
problems (still sappy beneath their mildew) like Galileo, the Inquisi- 
tion and so on, that make up so much of our controversy ; but in new 
ones, such as those set by Malta, or Mr. Mencken, or birth restric- 
tion. Well, if I may say so, mere denunciation is no good. It is 
so very easy to denounce, and big words are sonorous and some of 
us feel daring and that we are “standing no nonsense” and striking 
blows for the faith if they use them. But our hearers simply will 
not admit in the backs of their minds that every non-Catholic writer, 
or even anti-Catholic writer, is a fool or a knave or a wicked man. 
They may be personally acquainted with them, and know that they 
are none of the three. They may even contain a percentage of folly, 
knavery, and blackguardism; but they are more than that. They 
are hunting for something—sure that the Catholics have not got it; 
still, they are hunting. Men like Mr. Bertrand Russell, who recently 
got into trouble in America, most certainly are on the hunt; so is 
Prof. Julian Huxley—I could mention many others. So, when I 
met him, was Mr. Sinclair Lewis, but perhaps he no more is: it is in 
human nature to give up trying if you meet with no belief and no 
friendly assistance. 

I think, then, that we ought each to study, pro modulo (for non 
omnia omnes), with the maximum of sympathy such anti-Catholic 
authors or talkers, and to search for what they are wanting, and 
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to be so sorry when they skid—and to be even sorrier if they have 
all the while as it were a defective steering wheel, and to praise 
them so heartily for what they possess of good. A man like Prof. 
J. Huxley, for example, has put out hundreds per cent more hard 
head-work over his special job than most—I fear I must say “most” 
—of the seminarians I have known put out over theirs. Many of 
those who attack us put forth all the time their maximum of work, 
and love to use every moment of free time in order to learn more. 

But I would also say that so to study as to find a scrap of evidence 
that we may “use” effectively in some controversy is to follow a 
wrong method. In our older books, think of all the quotations from 
Cicero that you would see supposed to signify what Cicero thought 
of God—the same, from Plato. The words suited us all right; but 
those authors did not mean at all what we used them as meaning, or, 
if they did, they were but putting a case. How often we have read 
chapters upon, say, the “Pagan World,” describing it in frightful 
colors, in order to show what a bad thing Christianity was up 
against and how much good it did; and then quite often in another 
sort of book by the same author or even in a different part of the 
same book you read an equally lurid chapter about the modern world, 
from which you would conclude that Christianity had been no use 
at all. Such chapters are rather the rhetorical statement of a thesis 
than a good piece of history, and the well-informed reader puts the 
book down with weariness. A priest has to do such a lot of talking 
anyhow that it soon becomes easy to knock up a fairly vivacious 
speech about anything; but unless he knows his subject really well, 
the speech is “booming brass and clashing cymbals,” and the result 
disappears with the echo of the words. 

Perhaps, too, it is worth remembering that to disprove what is 
wrong (and even this is never done by violent phrases) is of little 
value compared to building up what is right. All the more reason 
for studying continuously in order to “fatten out’ our skeleton- 
knowledge, and achieve that very important thing, “real assent” or 
personal conviction. Hence a helter-skelter reading of one book 
(say, on sociology) is but of little value: it is good, when one has 
read one chapter or one part of such a book to seek another book 
on the same subject by someone of slightly different mentality and 
method, and then by someone of quite different outlook and princi- 
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ples. I think that what usually happens to such readers is, that they 
develop first an easy-going acceptance of something that seems obvi- 
ous; then, they begin to guess that there is nothing in the world 
that can be swallowed whole, let alone totally digested and assimi- 
lated; then they may even fall into a panic; they may feel that the 
ground has been knocked from under them—that they do not know 
where they are. If then they give up, God help them! But if then 
they persevere, wait, get rid of the panic, start again, they are be- 
ginning to become of real use, because they will have gone through 
what those who will need them have gone through or are going 
through; they will “understand,” they will “sympathize,” they will 
be of substantial help, and not dealers forth of arid formule. 
Rather, then, as we have to combine “detachment” for the sake 
of Christ with real “love” for the sake of Christ (and not 
entertain caricatures of these, such as not really feeling friendly 
towards anyone, or again being sentimentally the victim of any- 
one), so we have to remain quite unperturbed by the multitude 
of things in this world that are to be known and yet pas- 
sionately interested in them, since they are phenomena of that visi- 
ble, tangible world that God created and in which souls substantially 
united with bodies (with nerves, brain, that is, and all the rest of it) 
move and meet us. If I reduce my counsel to: “Touch not, taste 
not, handle not”; if I am clearly unfair; if I deny any value in an 
opponent’s life-work; if I say that “he is a fool—you are a fool,” 
of or to people who are anything but fools (or even who are), I am 
minimizing and perhaps destroying my utility, and I am falling 
short in one sort of love. For I must love my fellows in so far, 
too, as their poor minds are being tormented or puzzled or poisoned. 





STAINED GLASS 


By RatpH ApAMs CRAM 


I already have spoken several times of the importance of this art, 
and the fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that a good church 
can be ruined by bad glass, while that of fine quality can almost 
redeem bad architecture. A church, like any other work of art, 
must be a unity, and as the architect alone can insure this, he must 
control the stained glass as completely as in the case of carving or 
other architectural design or ornament. This does not mean that 
the subject-matter must be his choice; here the pastor should have 
the initiative and be the final arbiter, but it does mean that the 
architect must choose the craftsmen and pass on all design elements. 
If he is competent to build a church, he will know just who are 
the best glass-men and also be sufficiently familiar with the art 
itself, its history, technique, limitations and possibilities. The old 
days when a completely untrained bishop or priest employed what- 
ever firm approached him with the most dynamic super-salesman- 
ship, or permitted a valued parishioner to make his own choice, both 
of subject-matter and of manufacturer, are happily gone forever— 
at least in most sections of the country. 

The results of this sort of thing were disastrous. I have in mind 
one typical case where, shortly before the Great War, a very large 
church with abnormally large windows was completely fitted out 
with the most appalling, even incredible glass, and at great expense. 
The church itself was pretty bad, and it had to be redeemed in some 
way. After examination the architect reported that it was useless 
to do anything unless all the glass were first done away with and 
decent work substituted in its place. This course is being followed, 
but the result is that the cost of making over the church must be 
increased by at least one hundred thousand dollars. 

During the Dark Ages in America (1830-1880, or in the art of 
stained glass from the first settlements until about 1900) a vast 
amount of the most incorrigibly awful stuff was imported into 
the country, most of it from Germany. The once great art had 
completely perished about the year 1600, and what had taken its 
place was too terrible to contemplate. Good glass was not obtain- 
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able, but churches wanted colored windows and so, perforce, the 
bad was cheerfully accepted. In many cases these egregious win- 
dows were given as memorials, and it became a question how to 
get rid of them without impiety. There was and is but one way. 
Go they must unless they were to continue as a scandal to a wiser 
or at least more cultured generation; so the only thing to do was 
to remove them as painlessly as possible, substituting others of 
the same subjects but made by real artists, making these also 
memorials to the same benefactors whom death had claimed. Cer- 
tainly this is one case where ruthlessness is justifiable and imperative. 

Stained glass is the one great art that the Catholic religion had 
created de novo. All the others had existed since man was man 
—say for 6,000 to 7,000 years. These the Church took over, giving 
them a new content but not changing their nature. I enter here a 
caveat as to music, for I rather suspect that this also, prior to 
Christianity, was different in essence as well as in form. However, 
the point is that stained glass was in actuality a new art, dating 
only from the twelfth or at the earliest from the late eleventh 
century, and it rapidly became one of the most significant and 
evocative and revealing arts of Christianity. From the first it had 
its own technique, for it used an entirely new medium, and this it 
held for three centuries in full force, and then for another three 
centuries with a gradual loss of integrity until it expired now some 
three centuries ago. 

I need not rehearse the glories of Chartres, Bourges, Le Mans, 
Poitiers, Ledn, Toledo, Strassburg, Canterbury and a thousand other 
churches where the Protestant revolution, political revolutions and 
the mania for “restoration” have still left us vestiges of what was 
once an unparalleled and almost universal glory. The fame of 
medieval glass is more secure than its continuance. It was a glory 
for almost five centuries and its sordid death was a calamity. Now 
the art has come back, almost miraculously it would seem, and this 
in itself is one of the wonders of a somewhat astonishing time, for 
fifty years ago nothing seemed less probable. 

The recovery began in England, where also the revivification of 
ecclesiastical architecture took place. The first evidences showed 
themselves back in the middle of the last century, under the influence 
of the Pugins, but the results were inferior to the animating desire. 
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With William Morris and Burne-Jones the first great forward step 
was taken, and during the last quarter of the nineteenth century a 
dozen firms arose in England which created the first really good 
glass in three hundred years. Manufacture also began in France 
and Germany, but the product was not comparable in any respect 
with that which had appeared across the Channel, and in many 
cases—indeed in most—it was cheap, tawdry and carried out with 
scant regard to the fundamental principles of the art. This was the 
sort of thing that was imported in such quantities into America, 
and which still exists in so many places as a reproach to our recent 
civilization and a scandal to the Catholic religion. 

In twenty years the situation has entirely changed. In England 
the art has been wholly restored, while in Ireland there is a strong 
movement towards something less archeological yet built on the 
sound basis of the old laws and the old technique. Bavaria, which 
once turned out such horrid stuff that “Munich glass” became a 
byword even in a degenerate time, has gone back to the same old 
principles with fine results. In France the old type still remains, 
generally thin and poor, while the “futurist” sort of thing that 
came in with the same strange and unwholesome aberration in 
architecture does violence to every law and to every principle of 
_peauty—let alone the Catholic religion or, for that matter, religion 
of any sort. Here in the United States the situation is best of all, 
for it can now be truly said that there are eight or ten firms or 
individuals that are creating stained glass that is at least on as 
high a level as the best in England, while some of it is better and 
not unworthy to be compared with the great French glass of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It all began some fifty years ago when a really great genius 
invented a new sort of thing altogether. It had no relationship 
to medieval glass either in motive or technique, but it had its place 
—though that place was hardly in a church, certainly not in a 
Catholic church. As a matter of fact, it never found its way there, 
being reserved exclusively for Anglican and Evangelical structures. 
At the moment it was all we had, however, and its vogue was 
tremendous. When Gothic came back as a creative style, recourse 
was had to England where alone the right sort of thing was to 
be obtained. About twenty-five years ago, however, under the 
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compulsion of the new life in church building, a local development 
began, and this has gone forward with such remarkable momentum 
that now it is true to say that the best ecclesiastical glass is produced 
here in America. Not only this, but almost perfect glass as glass 
(i.e. the material) is being manufactured and of a quality that 
rivals that of the Middle Ages. Hitherto England alone produced 
good material, the French and German substitutes being quite im- 
possible. Recently, however, at least one firm in Bavaria has begun 
the manufacture of real glass, so that, by and large, there is no 
longer any adequate reason why the devastating subterfuges of the 
last century should longer be tolerated. Speaking truthfully, it 
may be said that this restoration of a once great art to full power 
and value is one of the most miraculous events of modern times. 

This by no means implies that one may choose blindly amongst 
the—I suppose—hundreds of glass-men. The number is limited 
of those who now are working along the right lines. Only those 
architects or amateurs who thoroughly know the art should make 
the choice; yet, as I said before, this is a case where any pastor or 
benefactor thinks he is in a position to choose as well as anyone 
else. The results of this line of procedure are only too obvious. 

Next to music stained glass may make the most poignant and 
emotional appeal, but it cannot do this unless it holds faithfully 
within the fixed laws of its being. In the first place it is not a 
picture but a space of translucent wall, possessing neither linear 
nor aerial perspective. Modeling, as in faces and draperies, is 
of the simplest nature and better done by “tracing” (1.¢., by clean 
lines and hatching) than by “scumbling” or brush-work. Space 
composition is fundamental, also line composition. In these respects 
it approaches nearer Chinese or Japanese art than that of the 
West. Rightly handled, all figures appear with clean, beautiful 
silhouettes against a clear background. In the very forms, spaces, 
and lines there must be the quality of a limpid beauty. Of course, 
color is the very inner essence of stained glass, and this means 
good materials to begin with, having as nearly as possible the 
quality of the old glass. The “palette” must be simple: red, white 
and blue are the basic colors, together with that neutral, warm, 
purplish brown that acts as a sort of universal solvent for the 
stronger colors. Two or three pure rubies, as many azures and 
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whites, are enough and the basis of everything. To these are added 
several greens and blue-greens, all cool, even almost acid in some 
cases, and perhaps three yellows, all but one as cold as possible. 
We have now good purples which hardly existed in the Middle 
Ages, and these may be used with discretion. There is also a very 
beautiful but treacherous “gold-pink” and one or two other new 
shades that may sometimes be employed. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that red, white and blue are the prime colors, purple- 
tawny and green secondary, and the others, including yellow, only 
to be employed sparingly and with the utmost care. Black is not 
possible under any circumstances. 

The juxtaposition of colors is as important as the colors them- 
selves, for each affects its neighbor through “inhalation.” A stained 
glass window is a unity, almost a communal organism, and no color 
stands by itself. It is this interplay of living light that gives the 
old work, as at Chartres, its transcendent glory. The influence of 
one color on another, with the resulting balance, is one of the points 
where much modern glass fails. It is so important, however, that 
even subject matter must be considered in relation to its color 
possibilities or necessities. Realism, therefore, is sometimes, indeed 
generally, out of the question. Black and steel-grey cannot be used, 
as I have said; instead, it is customary to employ a deep, dull 
purple for black and a definite cold blue in place of grey. This 
question of color balance and composition is one that has to be 
considered as carefully as must the musical composer consider his 
use of notes; in fact, a window is really more like a musical com- 
position than anything else in the realm of art. If a start is 
made from the basis of simplicity both in subject-matter (1.e., num- 
ber and nature of figures), a limited range of color and not too 
complicated leading, than there is a good chance of success. 

Where possible, as for instance in the case of an entirely new 
church or one being refitted with a complete line of glass, it is 
most desirable to work to a consistent and comprehensive scheme. 
This should be determined by the ecclesiastical authorities in con- 
sultation with the architect, and it should be adhered to rigidly, no 
benefactor, however well meaning, being allowed to interrupt the 
sequence because he might happen to prefer some special subject. 

I have said enough to indicate, I hope, the enormous importance 
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of stained glass in any architectural unity. Always in the Middle 
Ages the glass was considered from the beginning as an essential 
element in the composition; indeed, as is well known, the develop- 
ment of this great art had much to do with the later forms of Gothic, 
where walls were cut away to the final point in order that as large 
areas as possible might be available for stained glass. Of course, 
in the Middle Ages it was not necessary that an architect—or rather 
a master builder—should control everything, or even that a bishop 
or priest should assume the same power. At that time Catholic 
civilization was so one at heart, sense of beauty was so naive and 
widespread and ability to produce that beauty so common a thing, 
that all artists or workmen might safely work along their own 
lines with unity as a guaranteed result. Now, after fifty years of 
new artistic Dark Ages, when we are trying to restore at least a 
modicum of the old artistic sense and power of artistic production, 
someone has to be in control, and apparently there is no one today 
except the architect who can occupy this position. 

Stained glass is an absolute essential—certainly in any Gothic 
church—but it is not a cheap product. Only the best can be used, 
and for full figure work this costs from forty to fifty dollars per 
square foot. English and German glass of good quality can be 
obtained for from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a square foot. 
Where areas are large and prices such as these are prohibitive, it 
is possible—in fact, desirable—to use spots of figure work in panels 
or medallions set in a background of grisaille, quarries or diaper. 
This considerably reduces the cost, since non-figure work can be 
obtained for from ten to twenty dollars a square foot. One thing 
is sure, however, and that is that no substitutes and no cheap or 
incompetent products can be used. It is better to fill the windows 
with temporary glass, substituting the final work, window by win- 
dow, as funds become available. There is now on the market 
a neutral and very inexpensive material, the best of which is 
known as “Glastonbury white.” This is of a silvery quality incom- 
parably better than the old type of so-called “cathedral glass” that 
for half a century was used in this temporary fashion. With this 
in place, there is always the powerful stimulus to the offering of 
memorial windows, and it is far better to have a church so fitted 
than, for the sake of making a big show, to instal inferior products. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF SUPERVISION 
By Paut E. CamMpsBetz, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The young priest new to parish work finds that he is expected to 
take an interest in the work of the parish school. He desires to 
take an intelligent interest. Perhaps his studies in the seminary 
have not given him a very clear conception of the function he is to 
discharge in relation to the school. The study of pedagogy in the 
average seminary is very superficial. Pastoral theology has treated 
but lightly of the supervision of the elementary school. Entering 
the school with the best of intentions, he feels very ill at ease and 
is overwhelmed by the marks of deference shown by children and 
teachers to his sacerdotal character. The teacher—perhaps a nun 
who has taught the priest himself in the grades—invites him to take 
the class and demonstrate the proper method of teaching ten-year- 
olds the mysteries of fractions. Realizing his lack of preparation 
and consequent incapacity, he modestly declines the professorial 
post. To relieve his evident embarrassment the teacher offers to 
have the children rise and sing a hymn. This partially restores his 
equilibrium, and he essays to conduct a class in Catechism. The 
daily assignment of questions and answers is quickly gone over, and, 
not wishing to repeat these to the point of dull regurgitation, he 
attempts an explanation of some question of theology suggested by 
the simple phrases of the Catechism. He finds himself using the- 
ological terms that are certainly unintelligible to his audience. But 
he worries through the task, and leaves the classroom convinced 
that he is not a teacher of children. 

It is indeed sad if this initial failure makes him resolve to leave 
the education of the children of the parish to the Sisters in the 
school. Perhaps he takes refuge in making of himself only an 
assistant truant officer. His work in that direction is not a mistake. 
His effort to make truant children regular in attendance sometimes 
brings him into contact with homes that need the visitation of the 
priest. He will find much absence of pupils due to conditions of 
chronic sickness and abject poverty in the home. Many zealous 
parents are struggling against overwhelming odds to give their 
children all the advantages offered by the parish school. The chil- 
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dren may go to school with scant clothing and no breakfast, but 
the parents try manfully to spare them the humiliation of an appeal 
to a welfare agency. The visiting priest finds that Johnny, who 
was reprimanded for coming to school with no lessons prepared 
and falling asleep at his desk, had been on the streets until a late 
hour running errands or selling papers. He is shocked by the 
atmosphere of general disorder in the home, but discovers that the 
mother is a chronic invalid and little Mary in the fifth grade has 
not been able to keep abreast of her school tasks and the care of 
the household. The young girl has learned to cook in the hard 
school of experience; she can boil potatoes and fry eggs, but the 
family larder has none of these things. The father of the family 
is out of work, or he dissipates his slender earnings in riotous living. 

We do not overpaint the picture. The gentle touch of the priest’s 
hand can put cheerful color into their drab lives. He has an avenue 
of approach that is closed to the mere social worker. It is not 
difficult to enter into a happy alliance with a charitable doctor in 
the vicinity. Between them they can secure hospital care for the 
physically broken mother and psychopathic treatment for the 
drunken father. The priest can solicit from little Larry or Lillian 
in the brownstone front or the fashionable apartment some cast- 
off garments that the children of the poor will accept from him 
without embarrassment. At his call the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
will unobtrusively provide a basket of groceries to relieve the hunger 
that impedes the academic progress of the “newsie” and his sister, 
Mary. His little excursion into social relief work is only the begin- 
ning of the priest’s contact with a family, some of the members of 
which may be in even greater need of moral regeneration. The priest 
is learning to love humanity because he has seen much of the good 
side of it, and he is instinctively drawn to the parish school where 
he finds in little children the best exemplification of human nature. 

His inspection of the school attendance register may reveal on 
investigation many cases that require more than a mere reprimand 
for truancy. His interest is stimulating also to the teacher, who 
may be roused to greater diligence in the minor detail of record- 
keeping. For in our parish schools the teachers are not required 
to present an attendance register and class record properly filled 
out before the salary check is handed over—as they do in many 
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city and state school systems. The maxim, “No report, no pay,” 
has an automatic effect upon record-keeping. Where the parish 
school is without the supervision of a superior officer, the records 
are, to put it mildly, sometimes a disgrace. If the priest asks for 
the register, it will be kept in good order with complete entries of 
all required information. There are in some city and state school 
systems attendance registers that call for a multiplicity of irrelevant 
details ; the accurate recording of these is a perennial monthly night- 
mare to the distracted teacher. But we have never seen in a parish 
school system a register that called for unnecessary information. 

There is yet another book that should be on every teacher’s desk. 
It is the plan book. There is much discussion about plan books. 
We debate the merits of the daily plan as compared with the weekly 
or monthly or semester plan. We discuss the five formal steps of 
Herbartian planning as opposed to the Froebelian plan or the plan 
of Pestalozzi. We profess one or other modification of the Her- 
bartian steps. But we sometimes forget that the one essential thing 
is organization of our work according to approved principles and 
procedure, and that for the young and inexperienced teacher at least 
the only safe procedure is the written plan. It is not to be thought 
that the lesson plan is exclusively a method of teacher-training, 
er that it is solely an administrative device. The lesson plan is 
not merely an aid to supervision, nor yet a record of class-work for 
a substitute teacher in case of emergency: it is primarily'a device 
to insure order in the process of teaching. 

It is amusing to note the smug complacency with which some 
modern writers on educational topics assume that lesson-planning 
is a modern development. They insinuate that all teaching previous 
to 1820 was done without a plan. It amazes the mere reader of 
the history of education who is acquainted with the work of St. 
John Baptist de la Salle to read that “the professional training 
of teachers may be said to have begun with the establishment of the 
first teacher-training school at Concord, Vermont, in 1823.” Other 
writers, with greater honesty or better information, trace lesson- 
planning back to Plato, who recognized interest as the condition of 
good teaching and a principle applicable to all life and all the 
activities of men. 

Just a little over a generation ago the five formal steps of Herbart 
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came to be familiar terms in educational writings. They suffered 
slight modifications at the hands of enthusiastic American disciples, 
but the measure of their devotion is shown in these words of Mc- 
Murry: “Since these steps, namely, preparation, presentation, associ- 
ation, generalization and application, are passed through in this inva- 
riable order without reference to the nature of the subject-matter 
presented, they are rightly called the Formal Steps of Instruction. 
They indicate the order of the movement of the mind, or of the forms 
through which thought must pass in reaching full maturity.” These 
steps were quite the vogue. The average teacher of very little or no 
training went to Summer School, and there fell under the baneful 
influence of an instructor who threw every lesson into the Herbar- 
tian five-step model. Her knowledge of the inductive process was 
limited to this five-step development catch-phrase. She came home 
and made lame attempts to cast every half-hour lesson period into 
the five-step mold—with sad results! 

Today there is no one left to do Herbart reverence. Few teachers 
now favor the five formal steps. Questionnaires reveal that the 
favored elements in the modern plan are an outline of subject- 
matter, the details of subject-matter and method, pivotal questions, 
_and a list of items indicating the proposed procedure (Mossman, 
“Changing Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons,” 1924). 
Lesson plans may and do vary somewhat in form. There are points 
of agreement. In general, they agree in calling for a statement 
of the specific aims of the lesson, the subject-matter selected for the 
purpose, and the pedagogical method employed at each step of the 
procedure. Subject-matter and teaching procedure are often stated 
in parallel columns. 

There are authorities that assert that no teacher should attempt 
to teach without a plan. In the sense that even the most experienced 
teacher should not enter the classroom without a definite idea of 
what she wishes to accomplish, this is undoubtedly true. But the 
trained and experienced teacher does not need to prepare a detailed 
written plan. Her clear knowledge of the purpose of the school, 
her scholarly command of subject-matter and her consummate 
mastery of the teaching art give to her the insight and the inventive- 
ness that is necessary to control every classroom situation. 

The correct place of the lesson plan is portrayed in the report 
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of a questionnaire to which replies were received in 1917 from 
70 normal schools in 35 States. “All schools reporting,” writes 
Doctor Santee, “require the preparation of lesson plans by the 
practice teacher. No uniformity exists in these requirements. A 
_ few schools require plans in all subjects; more state that the require- 
ment is made in certain subjects only, such as nature study, domestic 
science and manual training. The period of time covered by these 
plans varies widely. One week in advance seems to be the most 
frequent requirement, but one day in advance is common. Other 
reports of periods covered were: for the entire year; ten weeks; 
for the entire term; one semester; a unit of subject-matter must be 
covered regardless of time; one month; and two weeks. A tendency 
is shown to require formal plans at first; then outlines only, until 
ability to outline well and teach by outlines is developed; then to 
reduce the number of plans required.” Wilson advocates the simple 
form of plan in normal schools with a view to habituating students 
to such plan-writing as will be continued after graduation. He 
recommends as the least elaborate plan the following under three 
heads: (1) What I am going to teach; (2) Why I am going to 
teach it; (3) How I shall proceed. 

This plan is often presented under the three sub-divisions : assign- 
ment, aim, method. Many pedagogical sins are committed in the 
name of assignment. In the past the assignment has consisted 
chiefly in laying out a certain amount of subject-matter to be learned. 
No word was said of how to learn. Memorize, recite, were the 
watchwords. The assignment stressed quantity alone, placed the 
emphasis on the what, not on the how of learning. Home-work 
became stupid drudgery, an insufferable burden. The good lesson 
assignment gives to the child a challenge that makes of study an 
engrossing occupation instead of a round of dreary boredom. The 
assignment should be interesting, definite in part and in part 
indefinite, to develop initiative and originality and to provide for 
different levels of ability and achievement. It must have unity in 
itself and demand of the student the organization of ideas. The 
student can derive the utmost benefit from the ideal assignment 
only under direction. For this reason the excellence of instruction 
is measured by the quality of pupil direction which the teacher gives 
in the period of study. But we cannot at this point consider in 
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detail the merits of supervised study in school as compared with 
unsupervised home study. 

A teaching aim is a goal of achievement, a statement of a result 
to be accomplished. The aim of the lesson must be specific and 
definite. It is not enough to say, “My aim in this lesson is to teach 
subtraction,” but to say, ““My aim is to have the pupils master these 
six subtraction facts.” 

The plan is the method by which the goal is reached, or the result 
achieved. The kind of method to be employed depends upon the 
type of lesson and the aim to be accomplished in the lesson. Fre- 
quently a combination of methods will be used in the teaching of one 
lesson; one method then is predominant. To make her teaching 
effective the teacher should use those methods that will awaken 
interest and sustain attention. She should make use of such devices 
as teachers’ manuals and aids, reference books, stories, illustrations, 
pictures, maps, globes, and charts. 

When the assignment, aim and method are thoroughly defined, 
the outcome is a splendid organization of the teacher’s work in the 
classroom. It is presupposed that the teacher admitted to a class- 
room has a command of the subject to be taught. A knowledge of 
methods will suggest the preparation of a few pivotal questions 
that reveal to the pupils the problem to be solved. The organiza- 
tion of material to solve the problem and the aim established will 
determine for the competent teacher the correct pivotal thought- 
provoking questions. Not every pivotal question is prepared ahead 
of time. The insight and the inventiveness that give the skilled 
teacher control of every classroom situation may suggest during 
the lesson questions that better serve her purpose. The perfect 
plan summarizes the work as the period proceeds. The genius of 
the teacher will evolve questions that not only involve a summary 
of the material covered but also stimulate to further thought on 
the subject. It is evident that properly organized work rejoices in 
many advantages. It can be adjusted to the capacity of the class, 
it provides time for the study of individual differences, and it drives 
directly towards the ideal goal. 

Semper aliquid certi proponendum est. This is a maxim that 
may well be allowed to guide the teacher in her work of lesson- 
planning. It does not mean that she is not prepared and willing to 
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take advantage of any opportunity that may arise out of the group 
study and the group thinking of her class. But the good teacher has 
a definite goal that may be modified later by developments in the 
class period, but is in no way dependent upon them. Strayer writes 
that the older teacher will do her best work only when she has 
planned as carefully as the novice. Let us be content to say that 
no teacher is exempt from the law of preparation, and that the 
written plan is concrete evidence of preparation. 

Where is the young priest who began this journey with us? May 
we hope that he has followed and is still with us? The lesson plan 
is not solely an administrative device, but it is an aid to supervision. 
The priest visiting a school may ask to see or to know the plan. 
The critical faculty of a well-educated man will enable him to judge 
of the ability of the teacher in carrying her plan into effect. He can 
see whether or not a definite advance is made. The tyro in the 
technique of teaching can detect violations of the common sense 
rules of method which are sometimes forgotten by good teachers. 

The teacher should speak in the conversational manner, in sub- 
dued, mellow tones that economize her own strength, more easily 
command attention, and attract her pupils to imitation. In all ques- 
tioning the teacher should address the class unless some individual 
has the floor. The general question makes every pupil alert and 
expectant, and keeps the whole class at work. Mnemonic ostentation 
deadens group thinking; even the performer lapses afterwards into 
a state of mental inertia. The teacher need never be sarcastic. 
She may be always courteous even when delivering a reprimand. 
A hearty laugh helps the school morale, but no individual should 
be the butt of school wit and humor. The pupils learn by doing. 
They should, as far as possible, do the talking. The good teacher 
will avoid telling anything that can be drawn from the pupils. A 
correct plan holds the teacher to the task in hand and saves her 
from diffuseness. She must not become discursive. A hobby is an 
excellent thing, but it plays havoc with effective teaching when the 
pupils learn that the teacher can be sidetracked into a discussion of 
the hobby at any time. 

The young priest need not think that his visit as a quasi-supervisor 
is unwelcome. Only the teacher who has never worked under a 
supervisor fears supervision. 











IV. THE SODALITY CLUB ROOM 
By Joun K. SHARP 


Although the general monthly Sodality meeting is essentially 
worthwhile and important, the far greater part of Sodality work 
is accomplished only between meetings. A meeting of an hour and 
_ ahalf or three quarters monthly is but little time to give to the active 
Sodality program. The seed is, indeed, sown at the meetings, the 
spirit breathed out and inhaled, and the Sodality stewardship out- 
lined and accounted for, but it is only during the month that its 
ideals are put to practice and its fruits gathered. Obviously, then, 
there must be some suitable place for the transaction of this busi- 
ness; hence the need of a Sodality club room. Discussion of this 
place and of the business transacted there will be the burden of this 
paper. 

The club room is not a new idea in parish administration. Paro- 
chial history in this country is littered with the wrecks of them, for 
apparently they have not been successful in many places. In the 
face of this it requires perhaps a bit of courage to advocate them 
again. Yet, it does seem that parish club rooms, if properly super- 
vised (negatively, so as to keep out rowdyism, and, positively, by 
being furnished with ideals and a program) are still desirable. 
Trouble seems to have come to clubs where lack of supervision and 
of a program disrupted them. But the fundamental questions of 
supervision and of program should be a relatively easy matter with 
a group of young women Sodality members. This follows from 
the nature of Sodality membership, in which it is difficult even to 
conceive of hooliganism. It may be useful to mention that, of two 
Sodalities with which we are more familiar, the better organized 
conducted no dances. Doubtless, something can be said against such 
negative attitude. And we have been told that a Washington So- 
dality conducted mixed dances and had no mixed marriages over a 
period of ten years. 

One successful Sodality fitted up what was once a cold, gray stone 
and brick storeroom gathering dust and lumber. Walls and ceiling 
were whitewashed and a board floor put down. Bridge lamps shed 
varicolored light over grass rugs and easeful wicker furniture. 
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There were tables for sewing and remailing as well as for card 
playing, for braille typewriting, and just chatting over. Shelves 
were built in for selected books and magazines. A cupboard held 
the crockery for an occasional cup of tea and plate of ice cream. It 
was surprising how attractively and easily the place was furnished. 

Apart from the work done by the little groups of serious thinkers 
and workers, the club room serves as a social rendezvous and offers 
a happy and wholesome place for an occasional refuge from the 
movies and the street. It strengthens the social spirit of the So- 
dality, and gives the members a better chance to get acquainted with 
one another and to feel at home with the Sodality apart from its 
formal monthly meeting. It is open every Friday from 8 to 
11 P.M., and is called the Friday Evening Club, deliberately eschew- 
ing the word “night.” Friday was selected mainly as the best free 
night for members still at school. Had there been an older Sodality 
tradition in the parish and more persons interested, the room could 
be open much more frequently. As it is, frequently as many as one 
hundred young women pass its portals of an evening. Here com- 
mittee and officers’ meetings are held, and the director invariably 
drops in to give advice and to say a kind informal word to all. Once 
a month—on First Friday evening, for instance—a social may be 
held in the club room at which a member can read a review of the 
current offering of one of the Catholic book clubs. 

Quite a number of activities radiate from the club room. Some 
actually take place there; others receive their start there. We shall 
discuss most of the latter in our next two papers on personal holiness 
and active Catholicity, but there are a few to which we shall now 
refer, because, while useful in every way, they do not relate strictly 
and immediately to either personal piety or the active apostolate. 

A Sodality can lend encouragement to various courses that some 
of its members will be glad to take. For instance, many of our 
public high schools as well as the great public utility corporations 
give free courses once weekly for three or four months to classes of 
specified size in cooking and home economics, in home-making and 
home-keeping. Thus, the Sodality will help to conserve the home in 
these days when its existence is badly threatened. Such corpora- 
tions as well as department stores will often place their facilities at 
the disposal of Sodality groups free of charge for card games and 
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waffle parties to which admission may be charged. Others, adver- 
tising food products, will give free parish suppers. Courses may 
be had for a minimum charge from the American Red Cross in 
home nursing, care of sick and first aid. There can also be swim- 
ming classes, properly chaperoned, in the large public high schools 
which cater to such responsible groups weekly. In this connection, 
the Sodality will be especially blessed if its club room opens on the 
school playground or suitable space where its younger members may 
romp, roller skate or indulge in indoor or outdoor baseball, basket 
ball, folk dancing, and girl scout evolutions. The more talented 
members can conduct art classes for the making of lamp shades, 
painting of modernistic vases, and basket weaving. These and the 
repainted toys and the sewing that is done can be distributed at 
Christmas time to gladden the inmates of orphanages, homes for 
aged, and the multitudes of children at our settlements. 

Sewing classes will be highly useful in keeping altar linens in re- 
pair and supplying new ones. A vestment-making guild can grow 
out of such a movement. The sewing of aprons, undergarments 
for children and layettes, as well as more artistic needle work, can 
be accomplished. This is but another instance of how the Sodality 
can strengthen the badly shattered morale of the home. 

The Sodality choir is another useful adjunct. It can rehearse 
once or twice a month under the direction of the parish organist, 
and its services are a boon to divine worship. If the work is seri- 
ously done under competent direction, the members will discover 
that the time given to rehearsals has also resulted in the attainment 
of a degree of voice culture. 

The braille system of transcribing for the blind is another form 
of work that Sodality members gladly take to. While experience 
proves that few of those who start persevere, yet, if but one or two 
become braille enthusiasts for life, it has been worthwhile. Once 
braille typewriters are purchased, the work proceeds quite rapidly. 
Practice of an hour a week for a few months gives power to tran- 
scribe easily one or two fair-sized books yearly. 

Remailing of Catholic periodical literature serves the double pur- 
pose of focussing interest on our truly splendid pamphlet literature, 
and of sending it through the country and abroad as well. Exact 
postal rates, scales, careful wrapping and addressing are quite nec- 
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essary. A box placed in the vestibule of the church will serve as a 
neat and useful receptacle for used Catholic literature. Lists of 
persons and addresses will be furnished by the International Catho- 
lic Truth Society, the America Press, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, etc. The letters received in return from Catholics 
in the Far East and from non-Catholics in the States on the far- 
flung battle line are very gratifying to all concerned. Such work 
gives personal acquaintance with and feeling for the cause of the 
missions. 

Study clubs may also be fostered in certain circumstances in con- 
junction with Sodality work. They are group meetings for discus- 
sion rather than for instruction. Interest, enjoyment and value are 
readily created out of such activity. They create spontaneous in- 
terest in Catholic truth and supplement the religious instruction of 
the school and the brief weekly Mass instruction. Because of big- 
otry, false ideas of the Church, marriage and sex and the current 
attacks on the very foundations of belief and morality, they pro- 
vide at once a corrective and a preservative. From these groups 
can grow the rich fruit of lay street speakers. The study club group 
should be small to start. From two to five members are enough, and 
it is necessary that each be of approximately the same mental pow- 
ers and educational background. The N.C.W.C. and the Central 
Office of the Sodality supply suitable outlines for the intensive study 
of various topics. 

These are some of the many Sodality activities which may be 
organized from the club room, as well as some of those activities 
that may take place more properly in it. We shall speak of those 
which more naturally are accomplished outside of it in subsequent 


papers. 











PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Lawsuits 


Two CLasses oF Crvi LAwsuIts 


He who sues in law for the acquisition of an object or some 
right, relying on a claim or title to it which the law gives him, is 
said to bring a petitory suit—actio petitoria. 

He who demands of the court the possession of an object or the 
quasi-possession of a right, is said to bring a possessory suit—actio 
possessoria (Canon 1668). 


In the petitory action the plaintiff claims title to the goods or 
rights, ownership in the strict sense of the term; in the possessory 
action the title or ownership is not at issue but merely the pos- 
session or quasi-possession. The statement of facts upon which 
one bases one’s right under the law must necessarily differ in the 
two classes of lawsuits: in the petitory action one must prove owner- 
ship or title by alleging facts which under the law give one title; 
in the possessory action one must allege and prove facts which show 
legal right to the possession of a thing. 

A plaintiff may bring several cases simultaneously against the 
same defendant either in the same matter or in different affairs, 
provided they do not conflict with each other, and they do not exceed 
the competency of the court. The defendant is not forbidden to 
make use of several exceptions, even contradictory ones (Canon 
1669). 


The evident purpose of the concession of the cumulation of claims 
in one and the same suit against the same person is to avoid un- 
necessary expense and frequency of litigations. The objects of the 
different claims need not have any connection with each other, but 
they may not contradict each other. For if one claim contradicted 
or excluded another, it is evident that it would be futile to urge 
both claims. The other proviso—namely, that the plaintiff may 
bring simultaneously several claims only if they are of such a nature 
that all are subject to the jurisdiction of the respective court where 
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the multiple suit is brought—is to be interpreted according to the 
Canons on the competency of courts (1608-1617). 

The defendant is permitted to raise more than one exception or 
objection to the claim of the plaintiff, even contradictory ones. The 
contradictory exceptions seem to be unreasonable—for example, 
if a defendant should object to a claim under contract that he had 
no contract with the plaintiff and that, if he had, he has satisfied 
the contract obligation. The defendant may plead such seemingly 
impossible combinations of exceptions in order to protect himself 
against all the various reasons on which the plaintiff may base his 
claim that the defendant is indebted to him. 


COMBINATION OF PETITORY AND PossEssory ACTION 


The plaintiff may in the same instance or action in court bring a 
possessory and a petitory suit, unless the defendant raises the objec- 
tion of spoliation. The defendant who is sued in a petitory action 
can bring a countersuit of a possessory character, and vice versa, 
unless there is question of spoliation (Canon 1670). 

Before the conclusion of a case a plaintiff may turn from a 
petitory action to a possessory action to acquire or regain possession. 
For a just reason the judge may allow this change of the action 
even after the case is closed, but before the final sentence. The judge 
may pronounce sentence on the several actions of a plaintiff in one 
sentence, considering the pleadings of the parties, or he may decide 
one after the other, as he thinks best for the speedier and fuller 
protection of rights (Canon 1671). 

In order to simplify the court procedure and avoid repeated actions 
in court between the same contestants, the Code permits a plaintiff 
to combine in one action various claims against the same defendant, 
and he may in the same matter sue for ownership and for possession 
unless, in reference to the suit for possession, the defendant raises 
the objection that he has been deprived of possession either by 
violence or by stealth. The defendant is permitted to bring counter- 
suit against the plaintiff who sues him for ownership of a thing 
by claiming the right of possession, and vice versa, if he is sued for 
possession, he can bring countersuit for ownership. 

To avoid protracted litigation, the Code goes so far as to permit 
a plaintiff who sued for ownership to change to a suit for possession, 
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for he may have found out in the course of the trial that he did not 
produce sufficient proof for ownership and hopes to establish better 
proof for right of possession. Ordinarily such change can 
be made only before the conclusion of taking of evidence has been 
reached, but the Code authorizes the judge to permit the change 
of the suit even after the taking of evidence has been decreed closed 
by the court. The foregoing Canons on the cumulation of petitory 
and possessory pleas in the same action are largely a summary of the 
Law of the Decretals on the same subject (cfr. Decretales Gre- 
goru IX, Tit. “de causa possessionis et proprietatis,” II, 12). 


SEQUESTRATION OF GOODS AND INJUNCTION 


If a person has shown that he has some right over a thing retained 
by another, and that he is threatened with damage unless the thing 
is given into the custody of a third person, he has a right to obtain 
from the judge the sequestration of that object. 

In similar circumstances one can get from the court an order 
enjoining somebody from the exercise of a right. 

The sequestration of a thing and the injunction from the exercise 
of a right can be decreed by the judge ex officio, especially at the 
instance of the prosecutor or the defensor vincult, whenever the pub- 
lic welfare seems to require it (Canon 1672). 

The sequestration consists in an order of the judge to set aside 
property from the possession and control of parties pending the 
decision of a controversy concerning it. The injunction is an order 
of court requiring the party to take or usually to refrain from some 
specified action. When there is question of personal or real goods 
or property between two litigants and one of them is in possession 
of the disputed property, the adverse party may have reason to fear 
that the property will be damaged or dissipated by the possessor 
before the lawsuit comes to a decision. Now, if the party can prove 
to the court that he has some right over the property and that there 
is danger that the possessor do damage to the proprty, the judge 
is obliged (for the law says the party has a right to the court order) 
to issue a decree by which a third party is given the custody of 
the property in dispute so as to keep it safely until the sentence of the 
court has determined the respective rights of the litigants. If there 
is question of the exercise of rights before the court, and the 
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opponent shows reason for contesting the rights claimed by another 
and in addition proves that the other party threatens to exercise the 
right to his damage pending the litigation, the judge is to issue an 
injunction forbidding the party to exercise the right in dispute. 

The Law of the Decretals had the same regulations concerning 
sequestration and injunction, as we see from several cases decided 
by the Holy See and recited in the Decretals (e.g., concerning the 
sequestration of the fruits of ecclesiastical benefices, the appointment 
of a temporary administrator over a parish or other benefice pend- 
ing the litigation concerning the lawful possessor of it, the pro- 
hibition to a man to live in marriage and the separation of the 
woman pending the suit for nullity of the marriage, cfr. Decretales 
Gregoru IX, cap. 1, 2, 3, Tit. “de sequestratione possessionum et 
fructuum,” lib. II, tit. 17; cap. 14, “de probationibus,” lib. IV, 
tit. «19). 

The judge may without the request of the parties and of his own 
accord issue a decree of sequestration or an injunction not for the 
benefit of private individuals but for the sake of the public welfare. 
The judge’s office demands that he favor neither contending party, 
that he shall not appear interested in either one, suggesting means 
and methods of attack or defense; he must be absolutely neutral, 
anxious only to apply the law with justice and to judge according 
to the proofs that the parties have offered to establish their rights. 
The prosecutor of the diocese and the defensor vinculi (in cases 
referring to Holy Orders and to Matrimony) are by their office 
bound to protect the common weal, and they must draw the atten- 
tion of the judge to matters that affect the common welfare. 

Sequestration of a thing is admitted also for the sake of furnish- 
ing security for the creditor, provided such claim is absolutely cer- 
tain, and that the rule of Canon 1923 is observed. The sequestra- 
tion may extend even to goods of the debtor which are in the 
possession of others, either as a deposit or under any other title 
(Canon 1673). 

If a plaintiff proves conclusively to the court that he has a 
claim against another party, and he fears that the debtor may 
place his goods and property beyond the reach of the court (¢.g., 
by sale, or transfer of title, or removal of goods to another place), 
the court may order that the goods of the debtor be taken and put 
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in the custody of a third party for security of payment of the 
judgment. Canon 1923 treats of the execution of a sentence, and 
demands that the officer of the court entrusted with the execution 
and authorized to seize property of the defendant, if voluntary 
satisfaction of the judgment is not made by him, shall injure the 
loser of the lawsuit as little as possible, and shall not touch things 
which he needs for his sustenance and for the exercise of his pro- 
fession or trade. The same rule is to be observed in sequestration. 

The court may by garnishment attach property or other rights 
(e.g., payment due for contract work, money deposited in a bank, 
which a defendant has deposited or credited with other persons), 
and the court will forbid a third party to pay or return the property 
to the defendant until further notice from the court. The civil 
courts follow the same procedure in reference to attachment of 
goods and the garnisheeing of payments due a defendant from third 
persons or of deposits of moneys in bank. 

Sequestration of goods and the suspension of the exercise of a 
right can never be decreed if the loss which is feared can be 
repaired in other ways and proper security to repair it is offered 
(Canon 1674). 

The attachment and garnishment proceedings are considered ex- 
traordinary means of safeguarding the rights of the plaintiff and 
must not be employed by the court unless the ordinary means of 
securing them fail. Besides, as third persons not at all concerned 
in the litigation are molested by the court in the garnishment order, 
the law of the Code denies authority to the court (sequestratio et 
suspensio exercitii iuris decerni nullatenus possunt) to adopt those 
measures when other security is given by the defendant. 

The custody of ‘the property subjected to sequestration is to be 
committed to a reliable person to be designated by the judge at the 
proposal of the parties; such a person is called the sequester. 

If the parties do not agree on the sequester, the judge shall ex 
officio appoint one. 

The sequester must use the same diligence in the custody, care and 
preservation of the property as he would with his own goods, and 
he must afterwards give the property entrusted to him to the 
person in whose favor the judge has ruled and with the property 
he must deliver any interest, increase or fruit of the property during 
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his custody of the same. The judge may decree a proper remuner- 
ation to the sequester at his request (Canon 1675). 

The person called a sequester in the Code corresponds to the 
receiver in the civil law. The parties, plaintiff and defendant, have 
a voice in the designation of the person who is to be given custody 
of property of the defendant. If the two contending parties dis- 
agree about the person to be appointed custodian or receiver by the 
court, the judge is authorized by law to appoint one of his own 
choice. The man appointed has, of course, the right to accept or 
decline the appointment, but, if he accepts it, he is in duty bound to 
take diligent care of the goods or property entrusted to his adminis- 
tration and to render an account to the court. When the litigation 
is terminated by the court, he receives orders from the tribunal 
regarding what is to be done with the property confided to his care. 
The receiver is entitled to remuneration for work done, and he 
may request payment which the judge may order to be made from 
the goods given into his care. The amount of the remuneration 
seems to be subject to the discretion of the judge. It is evident 
that the court has the right and duty to supervise the administration 
of the receiver and to hold him liable for losses caused by neglect 
of the duty he assumed when consenting to the appointment. 


INJUNCTION TO Hatt NEw ENTERPRISES AND PETITION FOR 
Security AGAINST DANGER TO ONE’s PROPERTY 


A person who fears that he may incur damage through some new 
work or enterprise may denounce it to the judge and ask that it 
be stopped until the rights of both parties have been defined by the 
sentence of the judge. As soon as this injunction to cease operations 
has been made known to the other party, he must at once stop work, 
but he may obtain permission from the judge to continue, provided 
he gives sufficient security that he will restore everything to the 
former condition if he should lose in the trial. The party who 
denounces a new enterprise has two months within which he must 
prove his right to stop the work; this period may be either pro- 
longed or shortened by the judge for a good and necessary cause, 
after hearing the other party (Canon 1676). 

If an old work is being largely changed, the law is the same as 
stated in Canon 1676 about a new work (Canon 1677). 
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Any person who fears grave damage to his property from a 
building belonging to another which threatens to collapse, or from 
a tree or from anything whatsoever, has the right to institute the 
action de damno infecto to obtain either the removal of the danger 
or security that the damage will be averted or, if it should perhaps 
arise, be compensated for (Canon 1678). 

The denunciation of some work or enterprise, the complaint 
against danger arising from a neighbor’s property, asking the court 
to stop a third party from the work or ordering him to remove 
the dangerous state of his property, are forms of injunctions similar 
to those spoken of in the Canons dealing with sequestration, attach- 
ments and garnishments (cfr. Canons 1672-1675). All injunctions 
seem to be harsh means of enforcing the real or pretended rights 
of persons, for they amount in many cases to the taking of property 
or rights without due process of law. Both in the ecclesiastical and 
in the civil courts a hearing is to be granted to the persons who are 
to be placed under an injunction, and they are permitted to show 
reasons why the injunction should not be imposed; still, it is not 
a regular trial and the judge is practically free to do as he pleases. 
Strictly speaking, one has no right of action in law against others 
who have not actually interfered with or violated a legal right. 
However, in many instances one could never get full redress of 
the injury if one had to wait until the other had actually infringed 
upon one’s rights. The courts of law in the United States and in 
England have no authority to try cases in which no legal right 
has actually been violated but is merely threatened. The fact that 
in many instances the court could not fully do justice to the injured 
party if he had to wait until the injury to him was completed, was 
one of the reason why equity courts came into existence. Today, if 
we understand the law correctly, one and the same court sits in 
law and in equity, but the equity procedure is different from the 
procedure at law. It may be noted here that against the official 
acts of ecclesiastical superiors in matters subject to their adminis- 
trative authority no injunction can be obtained through the courts, 
nor can one sue for damages in a regular legal action; the only 
remedy is recourse to the higher superior. A similar rule prevails 
in civil law, which does not permit private individuals to bring action 
in court against the Government for damages inflicted in the per- 
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formance of purely governmental duties. “In order to insure the 
due administration of government, it is necessary that the officers 
who are charged with the various duties of making, interpreting, 
and administrating the laws should enjoy a due measure of immunity 
from being called to account for their public acts at the instance of 
private parties. Misgovernment is to be remedied at the ballot box, 
not by suits at law” (Black, “American Constitutional Law,” n. 9). 
Just as the Canon Law does not grant an injunction if the damage 
threatened can be fully repaired when actually inflicted, so also in 
the civil law the person applying for an injunction against some one 
must prove that an irreparable injury will be caused by the other 
so that the payment of damages would not fully compensate for 
the harm done. 


ACTIONS TO OBTAIN DECLARATION OF NULLITY OF TRANSACTIONS 


If an act or contract is invalid by law, the party concerned has a 
right to sue in court for the declaration of its nullity (Canon 1679). 

An act is null and void only when either the essential constituents 
of the act are wanting, or some formalities or requisites are lacking 
which the Sacred Canons demand under pain of nullity. The nullity 
of an act does not make null and void the acts which precede or 
follow, and which do not depend on the invalid act (Canon 1680). 

In the first place, the Code states that a right of action is granted 
to persons concerned for the nullification of acts, whether con- 
tracts or other transactions. The one who sues for a declaration 
of nullity implores the aid of the court to set aside the transaction 
and put the parties concerned into the same state as they were before 
the invalid deal was accomplished. In the second place, the Code 
explains when and under what circumstances an act is considered 
null and void. Human transactions may become invalid either 
because the natural requisities of a valid human act are wanting 
(namely, sufficient understanding and free will, and, if there is 
question of agreements concerning things, legal right and power to 
dispose of the object of the agreement), or because of the neglect of 
some formality or requisite demanded by Canon Law for the validity 
of an act. Canon Law is not considered to invalidate an act unless 
it explicitly states that some formality or requisite is demanded 
under pain of nullity of the act. Though the law prescribes various 
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formalities and requisites for transactions, the neglect of these 
makes the act sinful but does not invalidate it unless the penalty of 
invalidity is added to the prohibition or precept, as is plainly stated 
in Canon 11. The declaration of the law that a formality is required 
for the validity of an act, or that a person is incapacitated from per- 
forming certain acts, is to be applied exclusively to the acts covered 
by the invalidating law and not to other acts connected with the 
invalid act, provided the other acts do not depend on the invalid act. 
The principle that no act is to be considered invalid, no person is 
to be considered deprived of the power to act, unless the law ex- 
plicitly or in equivalent terms declares nullity or incapacity, is of 
special importance in canonical elections, in contracts, in Matrimony 
and other Sacraments. 


LIABILITY FOR INVALID ACTS 


The person who has performed an invalid act is liable for the 
damages and expenses of the injured party (Canon 1681). 

Under the natural law one is bound to restitution for damages 
inflicted through fraud or deceit or gravely culpable ignorance in 
performing invalid acts. The court at the complaint of a party 
concerning the nullity of a transaction is first of all to determine 
whether the act was invalid and, if so, to cancel all its effects. The 
question of damages is to be taken up by the court at the request 
of the injured party after the nullity of the act has been declared 
by the court. Since the Code makes the person who caused an 
invalid transaction to be performed liable for the damages and 
expenses of the injured party, the court may condemn the party 
who caused the invalidity even if in conscience he was not responsi- 
ble for the damages and expenses, for, if he does not succeed in 
proving to the court that his action was free of guilt and it is 
proved that he caused the invalid act, he can be held liable by the 
court for the damages. 

The nullity of an act cannot be declared by the judge ex officio, 
unless it is in the interest of the public or in favor of the poor, or 
of minors or others who enjoy the protection which law gives to 
minors (Canon 1682). 

The court of its own accord is not to inquire into the acts and 
transactions of private individuals when there is no question of 
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crime, unless the matter is brought before the court by complaint 
of some person who has a right to complain, for the public authority 
is not to be used to favor individuals but is to be ready to defend 
the rights of individuals when they need its aid and ask for it. 
An exception to this rule is made in law for the benefit of the poor, 
of minors, and of other persons who by law enjoy the protection of 
minors. The reason for that exception is equitable, for neither the 
poor nor minors nor churches and institutes enjoying the protection 
of minors have at hand the means of defense of their rights; or if 
some of them have the means (like minors and institutes), they 
depend on others for action in court and may not have an alert 
guardian or administrator. Therefore, the law permits the court 
to act in behalf of those persons on its own initiative. 


SomeE AcTIONS OF NULLITY RESERVED TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF 


No inferior judge can review the validity of the confirmation 
given by the Roman Pontiff to an act or instrument, unless he has 
first obtained a mandate from the Apostolic See (Canon 1683). 

There are two ways in which the Roman Pontiff confirms acts 
and documents, in the common form (forma communi) and in the 
specific form (forma specifica). Canonists agree that the confirma- 
tion in the common form does not raise the act or document thus 
confirmed to the dignity of a papal act or document (e.g., the con- 
firmation in the common form of the Decrees of a Plenary Council), 
but leaves the act or document in the class of acts or documents 
which they had originally. The confirmation in the specific form, 
given in the form of Motu Proprio or ex certa scientia or equivalent 
terms, makes the act or document a papal one, and, if one wants to 
raise the question of the validity of such an act or document, no 
court has authority to rule on the plea of invalidity unless it has first 
obtained an order from the Roman Pontiff to try the case. The 
reason is plain, for the act or document has become a papal one 
and no inferior authority may judge the act of the Supreme 
Authority (cfr. “Practical Commentary,” II, n. 1647). 














LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAstT ABBEY 


VII. St. Mark’s Procession (April 25) 


I. PROcESSIONS IN GENERAL 


The word procession is found at a very early date in Christian 
literature. Tertullian (Ad U-or., ii. 4) uses it to describe the act 
of going to church and for attending or frequenting divine service. 
“Never will there be so much to do at home,” he writes, “as when 
the Christian wife of a pagan wishes to go to church (si pro- 
cedendum erit).” 

In a more restricted or technical sense, the word is used to de- 
scribe the concourse of the faithful in a church designated for the 
Statio, and the Statio itself came to be called a processio. If the 
faithful thus assembled set out in a body and accompanied by the 
clergy to visit another church, the ceremonial march was styled a 
processio (a going forth), and if the clergy and people of the church 
to be visited came out to meet the procession, their action was called 
occursus. Before setting out, the faithful were given a signal by 
the deacon who called out: Procedamus in pace—a custom that ob- 
tains to this day. The march of the bishop and clergy from the 
sacristy to the altar is also called processio. Thus, St. Augustine 
one Easter day, when relating a series of wonderful cures wrought 
at the Shrine of St. Stephen, after describing the scene in church 
goes on to say (De Civ. Dei, lib. XXII, 8): “They ran to me, 
where I was sitting, ready to come out in procession (ad me curritur 
ubi sedebam jam processurus). ... We come out in procession 
before the people (procedimus ad populum).” 

Processions are of two kinds—festive and joyful or penitential 
and funeral. During the first three centuries the only kind of pro- 
cession possible to the followers of Christ were funeral cortéges; 
for, as these were not illegal, it was open to the Christians to escort 
their dead, particularly the Martyrs’ bodies, to their last resting 
place. Such funeral cortéges were, therefore, the first Christian 
processions. 

When peace was given to the Church, there ensued a wonderful 
expansion of liturgical activities, and among these solemn proces- 
sions came to be looked upon as an integral part of a religious cele- 
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bration. We read of such processions—made up at times of the 
whole population of a city—in connection especially with the trans- 
lation of the relics of Martyrs, the entry of a bishop into his city, 
or, for instance, the return from exile of St. Athanasius or St. John 
Chrysostom. 

At a very early stage of liturgical development, besides these joy- 
ful and triumphant progresses, other processions came in force 
which had about them a penitential character and whose object was 
to obtain spiritual and, perhaps more often, temporal favors. Such 
processions were known in the East and West alike. St. Gregory 
the Great ascended St. Peter’s Chair in particularly difficult times. 
Rome and Italy had long suffered from the ravages of barbarian 
invasions; large tracts of Italy’s fair land were reduced to a wilder- 
ness; pestilence and famine were for ever scourging the remnant of 
its population, now singly and now both together. Gregory ordered 
processions of clergy and people during which prayers and suppli- 
cations were sung. Hence the word Rogationes, Supplicationes, for 
these ceremonial marches through the streets of the city. 

In addition to the Psalms, certain invocations were repeated which 
eventually developed into our Litanies. Litany was the proper name 
for all such penitential processions ; not infrequently those partaking 
in these religious functions would do the whole journey barefooted. 
In some places the clergy walked at the head of the procession, in 
others they brought up the rear, and from a passage in De Civi- 
tate Dei (XXII, 8) it would seem that in St. Augustine’s time, or 
in Africa, the bishop and clergy walked in the middle: memoriam 
(a relic) martyris ... episcopus, populo precedente atque sequente, 
portabat. 

The Litany or Litanies sung at these penitential processions were 
based on the litany of intercession which formed an integral part 
of the Mass. Hence there were invocations to God (the Three Di- 
vine Persons), petitions for peace, health, and other temporal and 
spiritual blessings. These were given out by a priest, or several 
priests, the people answering Kyrie eleison. 

After a while the names of the Apostles and Martyrs were also 
invoked, the people answering Ora pro nobis. In all this a gradual 
evolution was at work, and no date can be assigned to the composi- 
tion of the Litany of the Saints, which is now the only text sung 
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or said at our Rogation processions. In early times the Kyrie elei- 
son was repeated as often as three hundred times in one procession. 
The oldest Roman Litany, that of the Gregorian Sacramentary, has 
101 names of Saints. A Litany of the Church of Tours in Gaul, 
of the year 800, contains 300 names of Saints. 


II. THe Liranr# MINorES AND MAJORES 


There are two kinds of Litanies—the Litanie minores (viz., our 
Rogation Days) on the three days before the Ascension, first insti- 
tuted by St. Mamertus of Vienne, in 477, and the Litanie Majores 
(also called Litania septiformis). This Litany was instituted by 
St. Gregory the Great and fixed on April 25. 

In order to obtain the cessation of the many calamities that 
afflicted the city, Gregory divided the Roman people into seven 
choirs or processions. Each group started from a separate church 
and all met at St. Mary Major; thus, the clergy started from the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, the virgins from that of Sts. Cosmas 
and Damian, the poor and the children from that of St. Cecilia, and 
so forth. 

However, it must not be imagined that Gregory was the first to 
inaugurate the procession. All he did was to reorganize it and give 
it greater importance by reason of its enhanced solemnity, and he 
took care, on the preceding day, to preach to the people and to 
exhort them to throw themselves into the penitential exercise with 
wholehearted fervor: “Let none go forth into the fields for his 
worldly occupation ; let none presume to undertake whatsoever busi- 
ness; but let us all meet in the Church of the Holy Mother of God, 
there to bewail together the evil we have all done.” 

That the procession itself was already in existence is made clear 
by St. Gregory when he writes (Reg. IX): “The return of an an- 
nual devout solemnity admonishes us, dearly beloved brethren, to 
celebrate with fervent and devout hearts the Litany which all call 
the Greater’ (cfr. Marténe, “De antiq. Eccl. Rit.,” lib. TV, 27). 
The words solemnitas annue devotionts suggest a long-established 
liturgical observance. What, then, occasioned the institution of the 
Litany and procession in the first instance? 

As in the case of the procession of Candlemas Day, we shall prob- 
ably find in this instance also that the Roman Church sought to wean 
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her children from the superstitions of some surviving pagan cere- 
mony by substituting a rite of her own which would serve a double 
purpose if it were made a penitential one. 


On April 25 the Romans were wont to celebrate the feast of 
Robigo, the female deity that preserved the corn from blight (ro- 
bigo), Robigus being the male deity. The feast consisted of a pro- 
cession to the shrine of the idol, some five miles outside the city. 
Those who partook in the ceremony marched out clad in white gar- 
ments. Obstitit in media candida turba via, says Ovid who fell in 
with the procession on the via Nomentana on his return from No- 
mentum. After prayers and the offering of incense and wine for 
preservation of the ripening cereals, the famen Quirinalis sacrificed 
the entrails of a young sorrel dog and a sheep. The whole ritual 
was, in fact, a grotesque anticipation of our fine and moving sup- 
plications for the preservation of the fruits of the earth: Ut fructus 
terre dare et conservare digneris, the Church prays, whereas the 
priest of Romulus pleaded in abject terror with blight personified 
and deified : 


O bitter Robigo, spare the growing cereals— 

Allow them to grow, until they are ripe for the sickle; 

Spare them, I pray, and keep thy rough hands from the harvest ; 

And do not injure the seed ; let it be enough that thou hast power 
to hurt! 

Do not touch the crops, but grasp the hard steel 

And thyself first destroy that which might destroy others. 

It will be more helpful if thou seizest hurtful swords and darts: 

There is no need of these, for the world is at peace. 

May the hoe and the mattock and the curved ploughshare shine; 

They are the wealth of the husbandman ; let weapons be stained 
from long disuse, 

And should anyone endeavor to draw the sword from its sheath, 

May he find it stuck fast for having been sheathed so long.’ 


1 Aspera Robigo, parcas cerialibus herbis. .. . 
Crescere, dum fiant falcibus apta, sinas, 
Parce, precor, scabrasque manus a messibus sufer, 
Neve noce cultis; posse nocere sat est! 
Nec teneras segetes, sed durum amplectere ferrum, 
Quodque potest alios perdere, perde prior. 
Utilius gladios et tela nocentia carpes ; 
Nil opus est illis, otia mundus agit. 
Sarcula nunc durusque bidens et vomer aduncus, 
Ruris opes, niteant ; inquinet arma situs, 
Conatusque aliquis vagina ducere — 
Adstrictum longa sentiat esse mora. . . . (Ovid, Fasti, 24 sqq.) 
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This prayer is striking as revealing the attitude of the pagan to- 
wards his gods, and it shows that prayer in the true sense of the 
word (that is, as an ethical value) is not found in classical pagan- 
ism. The lines are also interesting in the light of contemporary ef- 
forts at disarmament, for we see that the idea is by no means new. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the procession of April 
25 was instituted in order to replace some at least of these pagan 
customs which lingered long after the triumph of Christianity. In 
the late Middle Ages all memory of the Robigalia was utterly blot- 
ted out, but the liturgical procession was maintained. The stational _ 
Mass was at St. Peter’s. This again shows that the procession is in 
no way related to the Feast of St. Mark, which was not inserted in 
the Roman Calendar until about the twelfth century (cfr. Schuster, 
“The Sacramentary,” IV, 116). 

A learned writer of the eighteenth century, Moretti, sought to 
establish that in the fifth, and perhaps already in the fourth cen- 
tury, April 25 was marked in Rome by a special solemnity destined 
to commemorate the entrance on that day of St. Peter into the eter- 
nal city, thereby making of Rome the spiritual capital of the world 
for all time. In any case, the twenty-five years of Peter’s sojourn 
in Rome would have to be dated from about April in the year 42. 
The Mass of the day is found in the Leonine Sacramentary. 

So striking an anniversary could not fail to interest the faithful— 
for Peter’s going to Rome was one of the greatest events of all his- 
tory, and the mere thought of so remarkable a coincidence should 
make them anxious to keep the day with special devotion. 

How pitiful it is to see the attitude of so many towards the sol- 
emn procession! Surely, a procession in which the people do not 
take part is a contradiction in terms. Yet, these solemn supplica- 
tions are precisely for the benefit of the people. Formerly clergy 
and people alike kept a fast on this day; time was when it was un- 
lawful to undertake servile work, and we have heard St. Gregory 
telling the Romans of the sixth century that none should go into the 
fields or to business. The priest’s insistence and the example of 
the more leisured parishioners may bring about an improvement in 
the attendance, and, if the procession is held at an early hour, there 
will some day be such a concourse of people as to restore to the 
chief liturgical feature of the day some of its olden splendor. 












ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
CHRISTMAS MIDNIGHT MAss 


Question: The Canons of the Code say that Midnight Mass may be celebrated 
in all parochial churches and in religious and pious houses on Christmas Day. 
Some say that it is necessary to apply each year to the Ordinary for permission 
to have the Midnight Mass in parish churches and in religious and charitable 
institutes, even though there is no diocesan regulation for or against it. Pope 
Pius X, as far as I know, gave permission to all religious and charitable institutes 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved to have the Christmas Midnight Mass 
and to all who assist the privilege of receiving Holy Communion. He made no 
mention of the necessity of obtaining the Ordinary’s permission each year, nor 
did he say that it was to be a High Mass. What is the law on these points? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: The points mentioned by our correspondent have been 
discussed repeatedly in the pages of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review. The time when Holy Mass may be said is regulated by 
the general law of the Church, not by ecclesiastical authorities in- 
ferior to the Holy See. Canon 821, §3, is explicit in allowing re- 
ligious houses and ecclesiastical institutions (seminaries, colleges, 
academies, hospitals, homes) to have Midnight Mass and to give 
Holy Communion at that Mass to those present. The concession is, 
of course, for the benefit of the inmates of those houses and insti- 
tutes, as is evident from the very nature of semi-public chapels. No 
permission of the local Ordinary is required to have Midnight Mass 
on Christmas in those chapels, for what the Supreme Authority 
concedes does not need the additional permission of the inferior au- 
thority, nor can the inferior forbid what the superior permits. The 
concession is, as we remarked, for the community, college, hospital, 
etc., and not for the general public, and the Ordinary may forbid 
the admission of the public if he thinks it advisable to keep them out. 

In parish churches the Christmas Midnight Mass may be said or 
chanted, and there is no need of obtaining the Ordinary’s permis- 
sion because the higher authority permits it. Does it follow neces- 
sarily that the inferior authority, the Ordinary of the diocese, has 
no right to stop the Midnight Mass? No, that does not follow be- 
cause of the other principle by reason of which the Ordinary of the 
diocese is responsible for the proper conduct of divine worship in 
his diocese, and no matter what concession the Holy See makes, 
either general (as the Midnight Mass) or particular (1.e., to an in- 
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dividual church, person, etc.), it is understood that if the concession 
concerns the public worship, and especially Holy Mass, the Ordinary 
is the judge as to the circumstances which may interfere with the 
proper celebration of Holy Mass, and, if so, it is not only his right 
but his duty to forbid divine services being conducted at midnight. 
The Council of Trent (Session XXII, Decree on the Things to be 
Observed and Avoided in the Celebration of Holy Mass) made it 
quite clear that the bishop should regulate all matters of public pro- 
priety concerning the celebration of Holy Mass, and it is evident 
from the very nature of the bishcp’s office that he has the supervision 
over the divine worship in his diocese. 


Concerning the distribution of Holy Communion during the Mid- 
night Mass in parochial churches, the canonists do not agree whether 
the Code permits it. Nothing is said about Holy Communion in the 
Canon that speaks of the Midnight Mass in parishes, while permis- 
sion to give it is explicitly mentioned where the Midnight Mass in 
religious houses and other ecclesiastical institutions is spoken of. 
There is, however, a general ‘principle expressed in the Code (Canon 
867, §4) to the effect that Holy Communion may be given at those 
hours when the saying of Holy Mass is permitted. The Committee 
for the Authentic interpretation of the Code answered the Bishop 
of Tuguegarao, Philippine Islands, that it was permitted to distrib- 
ute Holy Communion, but the answer has never been published in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis (cir. Epitome Iur. Can., 4th ed., II, 111). 


OBLIGATION OF THE MASS FOR THE PEOPLE IN Poor PARISHES 


Question: Is the obligation of the Mass for the people of the parish an obliga- 
tion ex caritate or ex iustitia? In any case, does the obligation actually rest with 
the pastor in those parishes where the total yearly income is so small that, after 
paying all the expenditures of the parish, the pastor does not have enough money 
on hand to draw the full salary to which he is entitled under the statutes of the 
diocese? Some pastors in those circumstances think themselves excused from at 
least part of the number of Masses to be applied for the parishioners in propor- 
tion to the income they are able to get from the parish; others hold that the pastor 
could not reduce the number of Masses without the authority of the bishop. 
However, if the condition of those parishes were brought to the notice of the 
bishop, his decision as a prudent and fair-minded man could not be otherwise. 
Wherefore, it seems useless to trouble him with an affair that one can decide for 
himself. PaRocHus. 


Answer: The Church considers the obligation of the pastor to 
apply the Masses for the parishioners an obligation of justice. In 
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fact, the Council of Trent derives the obligation from the divine 
law in reference to the bishop of the diocese, and, inasmuch as the 
pastor of a parish participates in the pastoral care of the bishop, the 
pastor’s obligation to offer the Holy Sacrifice for the people is in- 
directly derived from the same law. The salary of the pastor is to 
make his service for the people possible, and St. Paul’s well-known 
teaching on the point that he who serves the altar is entitled to sus- 
tenance, applies in a special manner to the pastor. Our correspon- 
dent asks whether the obligation to say Mass for the people on the 
days specified in the law of the Church is perhaps totally or partially 
suspended when the pastor cannot on account of the poverty of his 
parish get the salary to which he is entitled. As far as we know, 
the Church does not admit the poverty of a parish as an excuse from 
the obligation (cfr. Sacred Congregation of the Council, July 13, 
1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 46). The bishop has no authority to 
release the pastor from the obligation imposed by the general law 
of the Church, but he can, we believe, get permission from the Holy 
See to relieve the pastor of poor parishes from the obligation in 
whole or in part according to the circumstances, for the Holy See 
will not fail to do what is fair and equitable under the circumstances. 


TABERNACLE VEIL 


Question: Is it required by law to use an outside tabernacle veil? Is it neces- 
sary to use a veil of the liturgical color of the day, or may not a gold lace serve 
the purpose throughout the year? Is it an obligation sub gravi? Should it be 
considered a grave omission to leave the tabernacle entirely without an outside 
veil for three or four months? READER. 

Answer: The rubrics of the Roman Ritual and several Decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites demand a covering of the taber- 
nacle. They call the covering a canopy, which suggests that the 
entire tabernacle is covered. The construction of most altars in the 
United States which we have seen makes it impossible to cover the 
whole tabernacle. The veil over the front of the tabernacle is the 
next best thing that can be done. Some priests are of the opinion 
that, when the door of the tabernacle is gold plated, no veil is re- 
quired. That is a mistaken idea, for the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has declared that, even if the tabernacle is made of silver or 
gold or other precious material, it must be covered with a veil 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 3520). The material of the veil need not 
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be silk; the color may be white thoroughout the year or may change 
with the color of the day (Decreta Authentica, n. 3035) ; but, if a 
Requiem Mass is chanted at the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
veil of the tabernacle must be purple (Decreta Authentica, n. 3562). 
The inside veil is tolerated, not prescribed (Decreta Authentica, n. 
3150), and from practical experience we conclude that it would be 
preferable not to have an inside veil. Why Génicot and other moral- 
ists say that, if there is a custom not to have the tabernacle veiled, 
such practice may continue (cfr. Génicot, Theol. Moral., ed. 1927, 
II, n. 183), is difficult to explain in view of the fact that we have 
an explicit declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, July 1, |! 
1904 (Decreta Authentica, n. 4137), that the custom may not be 
tolerated and that the Ritual and the Decrees on the matter are to , 
be observed. 

Regarding the other question of our correspondent whether the 
precept concerning the tabernacle veil obliges sub gravi, we do not 
get much light from the moralists, but we would say that it should 
not be considered so great and serious a matter as to call for a pre- 
cept binding sub gravi. It is not advisable to multiply mortal sins, 
for venial sins are serious enough to a soul that honestly tries to 
please God. 



































Last BLESSING IN ARTICULO MorTIS RECEIVED IN A STATE OF SIN 


Question: If a person received the last blessing in danger of death in the state 
of sin or fell into mortal sin after having received the blessing and had to be 
absolved again, would the blessing still be good? The question is answered in an 
article in the January issue of THe Homitetic anp Pastorat Review, page 411, 
in the affirmative. Is that true in both cases here mentioned? 

ParocHus Rura is. 

Answer: The last blessing to which the Church attaches a plenary 
indulgence to be gained at the moment of death differs very much 
from the ordinary indulgences that the faithful can gain in various 
ways for themselves or for the souls in purgatory. As that papal 
blessing in articulo mortis is regulated by special rules, the ordinary 
rules on indulgences given in the Code of Canon Law do not apply. 
If they did apply, our correspondent would be right in doubting the 
correctness of the above-mentioned statement as to receiving the in- 
dulgenced blessing in mortal sin and still gaining the indulgences 
when the state of grace is recovered. The indulgence in articulo 
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mortis is not gained at the time when the sick person complies with 
the requisites for the indulgence and gets the papal blessing as con- 
tained in the Roman Ritual; it is gained only at the actual moment 
of death (cfr. Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, September, 
23, 1675), and the person must, of course, be in the state of grace 
at that time to gain the indulgence. The papal blessing in articulo 
mortis may not be repeated in the same illness, even though there 
may be reason to repeat Extreme Unction in a protracted illness and 
recurring crises ; and it may not be repeated even though it was given 
while the patient was in mortal sin, or though he fell into mortal sin 
after it was given to him, as is explicitly stated in the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences of June 20, 1836. The reason 
seems to be that the actual application of the indulgence does not 
take place until the last moment of life. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BURIAL FOR Notorious CRIMINALS 


Question: What is the priest to say to people who ask him why it is that the 
Catholic Church grants ecclesiastical burial to notorious racketeers, as has been 
done repeatedly in recent times? VERITAS. 

Answer: Not only do the common people wonder how it is that 
these people are buried with great pomp from Catholic parish 
churches, but even the theologians who read of the account in the 
papers are asking themselves the same question. It is good to be 
merciful to all and especially at the hour of death, for we ourselves 
who by the grace of God try to lead a good Christian life do not 
know what a moment of temptation may do to us, and possibly that 
fall into sin and the hour of death may be so closely connected that 
we barely have time to cry to the Lord in our hearts for forgiveness. 
The Saviour Himself had pity on a notorious criminal who paid the 
death penalty alongside of His own Cross of atonement for the sins 
of the human race. We wished to preface our remarks with these 
reflections to profess our belief in the all-merciful God to whom the 
value of the human soul is so great that even the blackest sins and 
crimes do not deter Him from the desire to have that soul with Him 
in a happy eternity, if only that soul will give Him a chance to apply 
to it the redeeming grace of His Son. Nevertheless, it is one thing 
to judge kindly of a criminal and hope that he did sincerely cry to 
the Lord for forgiveness when in the grim light of death he saw the 
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folly of his ways; but it is another to honor him with all the sacred 
rites of a respectable, faithful Christian soul. Even if it is known 
that a notorious criminal in his last moments did call for the min- 
istry of the Church whose every rule and regulation he had spurned 
for many years, and even though that repentance were made public, 
it does not seem right to the average man when such a criminal is 
given the same honors of Christian burial as are given to the faith- 
ful Christian man or woman. But one may object and say that the 
law of the Church entitles the worst of criminals to a Christian 
burial if he dies a repentant death and his repentance is made known. 
Canon 1240 certainly does say that the various criminals mentioned 
there may be given ecclesiastical burial if they gave signs of repent- 
ance before death; it further states that in case of doubt the Ordi- 
nary is to judge whether he is to be denied ecclesiastical burial, and 
that in doubt whether he is to be buried from the church, ecclesiasti- 
cal burial should be granted provided scandal is removed. It is almost 
impossible to avoid scandal in the case of notorious criminals who 
finally die ina gang war. The Christian sense of propriety seems to 
be offended by public and solemn church functions at their funeral. 
If they repented, let the quiet funeral from house to graveyard be 
part of their penance and a sign of our detestation of a criminal life 
that causes bloodshed and murder and endangers the public peace. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 
Marriage Before a Non-Catholic Minister 
By WiLiiAm V. GREENE, C.SS.R., J.C.D. 


Case.—John confesses that he married Mary, a Catholic, before a 
non-Catholic minister. He mentions that he knew at the time the ex- 
communication which the Church attaches to such an attempted mar- 
riage, as he had heard in a sermon that any Catholic who married out- 
side the Church is excommunicated. The confessor tells John that he 
must have misunderstood the preacher, since there is no penalty con- 
tracted when both parties are Catholics, even though they commit a 
serious sin. John has all the necessary dispositions and receives 
absolution. 

(1) Who are excommunicated for a marriage outside the Church? 


(2) What of John’s case? 


Solution.—Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, declares that Catholics who en- 
ter marriage before a non-Catholic minister, contrary to the pre- 
scription of Canon 1063, § 1, are under a late sententi@ excom- 
munication which is reserved to the Ordinary. The paragraph of 
the cited Canon (1063) is as follows: “Even if a dispensation 
from the impediment of mixed religion has been given by the 
Church, the couple may not, either before or after their marriage 
in the eyes of the Church, whether in person or by proxy, also go 
to a non-Catholic minister as a representative of religion for the 
purpose of giving or renewing consent.” 

There are certain points that are clear in these paragraphs. For 
example, since the penal Canon refers only to the first paragraph of 
Canon 1063, the excommunication is incurred only by those who 
give or renew matrimonial consent in the presence of a non-Catho- 
lic minister, and that in his confessional capacity. If the said con- 
sent were to be given and accepted in the presence of a civil official, 
even though the Civil Law did not demand such an action, no ex- 
communication would be incurred by reason of this Canon. This 
is clear from the text. It will be likewise noted that only Catholics 
are punished by the censure of this Canon, the baptized non-Catholic 
not being liable to the punishment. 

The wording of the penal Canon does, however, cause one great 
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source of disagreement among the authorities, viz., whether or not 
two Catholics who would attempt to marry before a non-Catholic 
minister, as mentioned above, would be excommunicated by this 
Canon. It is certain that such an action is forbidden, but it may 
not follow that this procedure is penalized by this excommunication. 

Chelodi (Jus panale, p. 66, note 3) declares expressly that two 
Catholics who attempt to marry in this way do not come under the 
penalty of this Canon. This opinion is also followed by Cerato 
(Censure Vigentes, p. 93), for he says that he doubts very much 
if the censure would be contracted if both the parties were Catholics. 
In his “Moral Theology” (III, n. 522), Pruemmer follows the 
same opinion as these authors. Woywod writes: “The Code does 
not punish this offense of two Catholics with a late sententie pen- 
alty” (“A Practical Commentary,” II, p. 472). 

This opinion is based on the context of Canon 1063. The Canons 
which precede and follow this one deal with marriages between 
Catholics and baptized non-Catholics, and the prohibition is launched 
chiefly—not to say wholly—against what might occur, viz., that the 
parties in such a mixed marriage might appear before a non-Catholic 
minister for the sake of the non-Catholic or to pacify the relatives 
of this individual. Another reason underlying this view is that we 
are not permitted to argue a fortiori, when it is a question of pen- 
alties. Canon 2219, § 3, declares: “It is not allowed to extend a 
penalty from person to person, or from case to case, although an 
equal, or even graver, reason be present.” 

There are other authors who hold that, even though both parties 
are Catholics in a marriage of this kind, the censure is incurred. 
Cappello (De Censuris, 1st ed., n. 125) and Blat (De delictis et 
penis, n. 157), treating of the penal Canon, say that the censure 
affects even two Catholics contracting marriage in this manner. 
Augustine, commenting on Canon 2319, writes: “It is, of course, 
immaterial whether one or both parties belong to the Catholic faith” 
(“A Commentary on Canon Law,” VIII, p. 18). Ayrinhac, I 
think, follows this opinion; for, though he merely translates Canon 
1063, the manner in which he transcribes it shows that he considers 
the censure to be incurred by two Catholics (‘‘Penal Legislation,” 
n. 213). 

Apparently these authors think that this view is evident from 
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the reading of the Canon, since they offer no reason for it. There 
is, nevertheless, reason for this opinion. It is founded on the word- 
ing of the paragraph indicated in Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, as well 
as the intimate connection which this paragraph has with the suc- 
ceeding ones. Canon 1063, § 1, quoted above, begins with the 
conjunction “etsi.”” The natural reading of this paragraph indicates 
that Catholics are always forbidden to attempt marriage or renew 
matrimonial consent in the presence of a non-Catholic minister, 
acting as a representative of religion; and that this prohibition is 
present even though they have received a dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion. The other two paragraphs of the 
Canon bear out this understanding of the text, for they express 
general norms of action; in the first place, where the pastor foresees 
that the law forbidding presence before a non-Catholic minister 
will be violated or has been violated; and also, where the State 
demands that all marrying couples go before a non-Catholic minister 
as an official of the State. The argument of context, cited by the 
opposite opinion, does not affect this understanding of the Canon 
This Canon (1063) does find its place, and very logically, among 
the Canons that treat of mixed marriage; for it is in such cases 
that the danger of going before a non-Catholic minister would 
normally occur; but the legislator takes this occasion to lay down 
a general norm to be observed in all cases. Admitting this line of 
reasoning, it cannot be urged that the argument is a fortiori, which 
is not allowed when dealing with penalties. The penalty affects 
everything that comes under the first paragraph of Canon 1063, 
and this paragraph certainly implies a prohibition for two Catholics 
to attempt marriage before a minister of another religion. 

The opposite opinion, however, has good authorities for it; and 
Canon 2219, § 1, would apply: “In penalties the milder opinion 
is to be followed.” Two Catholics who would contract such a 
marriage would not be excommunicated by virtue of the Code. 

In the United States, however, there is an excommunication 
attached to the attempted marriage of two Catholics before a 
non-Catholic minister. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(n. 127) determines: “We decree that Catholics, who have con- 
tracted or attempted marriage in the presence of a minister of 
whatsoever non-Catholic sect outside their own diocese, in any 
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State or territory under the rule of the Prelates who are present 
or should be present at this Council, incur an excommunication 
reserved to the Bishop, from which, however, any of the aforesaid 
Ordinaries, either personally or through a delegate, may absolve. 
If they commit this crime in their own diocese, we determine that 
they are thereby under an excommunication which, unless they 
approach another Bishop without fraud, is reserved to their own 
Ordinary.” The attempt at marriage between a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic under the circumstances of which we have been speak- 
ing is penalized by the Canon under consideration, so in this matter 
the Council has been superseded by the Code. The penalty for the 
case of two Catholics remains in force. 

Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, refers only to Canon 1063, § 1. Cerato 
(op. cit., ibid.) would on this account rule from the penalty those 
who contract marriage in the way mentioned with non-baptized 
persons. Chelodi (op. cit., ibid.), on the other hand, says that the 
censure is incurred even when the marriage is attempted or consent 
is renewed with an infidel. This would seem the better opinion, 
since Canon 1063 embraces also the cases of marriages of Catholics 
with non-baptized persons by virtue of Canon 1071, which orders 
that the norms of Canons 1060-1064 are to be applied to the mar- 
riages between Catholics and persons who are not baptized. 

Woywod maintains that, if only the ceremony before the non- 
Catholic minister takes place, the penalty would not bind. He says: 
“It seems to be quite certain from the wording of these two Canons 
that it is the double ceremony which is punished with the excom- 
munication of the Code” (THE HoMILeETIc AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
XXIV, p. 510). This is also the opinion of Génicot-Salsmans 
(Theol. Mor., II, 9th ed., p. 564). This is a strange opinion, as in 
such a view the crime would be considered as not consummated 
until the parties presented themselves before the Church, and 
ordinarily this would be done in order to have the marriage rectified. 

We presume that John’s case takes place in the United States. On 
account of the opinion defended by Chelodi and others, he is not 
excommunicated by virtue of Canon 2319. The confessor was 
undoubtedly following this view. The confessor, however, has 
neglected to consider the penalty of the Council of Baltimore. John 
has attempted marriage before a non-Catholic minister acting in 
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his religious capacity. John is, therefore, under the excommunica- 
tion inflicted by the Council. He has admitted that he knew of 
the penalty. The censure is reserved to the Ordinary, but any 
bishop or his delegate may absolve from it, even though John leaves 
his own territory for the very purpose of receiving absolution 
(Canon 2247, § 2). The action of the confessor is valid, presuming 
that he absolved from censure and sin. Canon 2247, § 3, says: 
“If a confessor, ignorant of a reservation, absolves a penitent from 
censure and sin, the absolution from the censure is valid, unless the 
censure is ab homine or most specially reserved to the Holy See.” 








































COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


“Gallopers”’ and ‘“‘Sprinters”’ 


—— 


By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. Joun L. BEtForp, D.D. 


One of our ecclesiastical periodicals carried recently an article on 
“gallopers.” This name the whimsical author applied to priests who 
say Mass in a hurry, or in much less than the time decency demands. 
While he was somewhat caustic in his remarks, he was so humorous 
that the criticism really became a kindness. No doubt he was wise 
enough to know that ridicule often persuades men whom scolding only 
angers. 

The trouble with the galloper is that he thinks he is doing the right | 
thing, or at least the popular thing. As a rule, he is a vain person. He 
delights to hear the approving remarks of young people who are as | 
silly as he is. He loves the incense of praise that comes to him‘in the | 
shape of observations like these: “That was some Mass!” “No grass 
grows under his feet!” “If the ‘old man’ saw him this morning, he 
would have a fit!” “Gee, see his smoke!” “Eighteen minutes flat!” 
“That boy is a sprinter!” Then, when he meets these boosters—usually | 
they are not hard to find—he receives encouragement from their com- 1 
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pliments. They tell him what a pleasure it is to go to his Mass; to 
see him skate through the service; to know that, when he comes out, 
there will be no time lost. i 

But what do the sensible members of the congregation do and say? . 
No doubt they say very little to him. But they think plenty, and say 
plenty when they see fit to speak at all. They must wonder whether 
that young man—though all the gallopers are not young, one of the | 
worst we ever saw was a bishop!—whether that young man realizes : 
that he is performing a sacred rite, that he is renewing or continuing 
the sacred act of man’s redemption, that he is saying the sublime words 
and performing the august action of Christ Himself! 

Confine the criticism, if you will, to the recitation of the preliminary 
prayers, the Epistle and Gospel, the Creed, the Prayers at the Offertory. 
How can a man who believes that these are taken from the inspired 
writers to whom the Holy Spirit Himself whispered the divine message, 
or from the lips of the Saviour who used His words to inspire human 
thought and control human conduct, how can such a man recite them 
without reverence and with such speed that one word runs into another 
making a jumble unintelligible to anyone, even the celebrant? How 
can any one who knows what the Nicene Creed is recite it without 
some thought of the sublime confession of faith it contains, or recite 
the Offertory Prayers, which he addresses to the Lord Himself, in a 
way which a business man would not tolerate in his secretary or a 
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General permit in his Orderly? The further we proceed with the 
sacred rite, the worse becomes the sin of the galloper, until it is con- 
summated in the gulp of the Communion. 


But his sin is not confined to words or recitation. It appears also in 
his actions and gestures. He bursts out of the sacristy as if he were 
going to a fire, a bargain sale or a ball game. The altar boys have 
to run to keep ahead of him. He spreads the corporal and slams the 
chalice down. He opens the book with a bang that can be heard at 
the back of the church. He snaps the leaves out of the binding or 
tears them into tatters. At the Offertory he does not pour the wine; 
he dumps the cruet! He flings the towel at the acolyte, who must 
be a good catcher to keep it off the floor. At the Communion he tosses 
the altar card aside, knocking over perhaps a candlestick or a vase; 
throws open the tabernacle door with a force that makes the hinges 
creak; pulls out the tabernacle corporal with the ciborium; bangs the 
ciborium against the tabernacle twisting or bending the cross which 
surmounts it, takes off the cover and sends it rolling along the mensa 
or falling to the floor. He gives Communion as if he were distributing 
potatoes, mumbling something that even an angel could not understand. 
He carries his roughness, rudeness and impetuosity to the very tongue 
of the communicant. He breaks the Sacred Host often, and, not infre- 
quently, drops It as he practically throws It onto the tongues of the 
bewildered and horrified people! But he shines in the Prayers after 
Mass. We defy any one to follow him in these prayers, in which not 
only is reverence lacking, but even courtesy, good taste, distinctness 
and intelligibility are totally missing. 

Does such a man realize he is addressing, not a lady or gentleman, 
but God Almighty and the Saints? If he does, his sin is far worse 
than irreverence, for he is making a mockery out of religion and 
giving an example that cannot fail to scandalize the worshippers. 

While the worst of the evils such a man does is spiritual, the results 
do not end there. He leaves behind him a trail of broken furniture, 
torn vestments, bent and broken vessels, faulty records and offended 
people. Of him it may be said that he touched nothing that he did 
not spoil. 

Is there any cure for him? He represents, of course, a class. For 
some of the class there is a remedy, and, if they have any sense, an 
effective one. It is candid but kind criticism. Choose an opportune 
time, place and mood, and quietly point out the fault and its deadly 
effects, and beg the offender to think the matter over before God and 
change his manner of acting. It may be necessary to do this more 
than once, and it may require increasing firmness and emphasis. If he 
is incorrigible, there is only one thing left: lay the matter before the 
bishop and ask him to give the gentleman a lesson by sending him to 
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some other place where less desirable circumstances will hourly remind 
him that he is paying a penalty for his speed mania, and especially for 
his obduracy. 

In the case of others there is no cure. They are convinced that 
they are right and they resent criticism. With the least possible delay 
these should be sent to the least desirable places where solitude or 
privation may in some way convert them, or where at least a small 
congregation may minimize the scandal they give. 

But where shall we place the blame for this bad habit? Naturally, 
we turn at once to the Seminary. Who ever taught these men to 
say Mass, and who examined them and testified that they were duly 
qualified? Now, the Seminary is not responsible for everything. The 
Lord knows it has its share of trouble, and that trouble begins with 
the material it receives. Perhaps we should say that it begins with 
the choice of the men who were appointed to teach in it, for in many 
seminaries the teachers are grossly inefficient. The fact that a man 
has been ordained a priest does not qualify him to teach in any school 
or seminary. We all know what the Lord said about the blind leading 
the blind. 

The “professor” who does not know how to say Mass properly can- 
not teach a student to say Mass. Where the “professor” is wanting in 
reverence or even in intelligence, his defects will appear in his students. 
But grant that the teacher is really capable, and has the veneration for 
the priesthood which is essential, he “cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” But, if he cannot, how is it that he does not say so, 
and place the responsibility squarely where it belongs? In fact, why 
is it that the seminary may not set its own standard for admission, 
conduct its own examination, and on the strength of that examination 
accept or reject all applicants? Not so many years ago the President 
of a preparatory college in one of our great Eastern cities complained 
that the Rector of the Seminary was discriminating against his gradu- 
ates. In answer, the Rector sent him the examination papers of the 
said students. Needless to say, the President made no further complaint. 

The trouble is that too many young men are admitted because they 
are “good boys”: they are recommended by excellent priests; their 
families are very respectable, and they will be disappointed or dis- 
graced if their son is rejected! For heaven’s sake, what about the 
Church? Has she no claim? Is not the good of religion paramount? 
If the Lord blamed the Jews long ago because they presented sick, lame 
or deformed victims for the sacrifice, will He not—does He not— 
blame us for admitting to the sanctuary unfit candidates? 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


New PontTiFIcAL DuTcH COLLEGE AT ROME 


Last year in the month of May the cornerstone for the Dutch 
College was laid at the foot of the Aventine Hill, and now that the 
building is ready to receive students the Holy Fathef Pope Pius 
XI formally erects it as a Pontifical Ecclesiastical College, places it 
under the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, and 
tells the Bishops of Holland that he blesses the undertaking and 
wishes it all success. The Rector of the College is to be appointed 
by the Supreme Pontiff through the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, and he will be the procurator of the Bishops 
of Holland and have parochial jurisdiction over the College ( Apos- 
tolic Constitution, October 26, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 5). 


FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS 


The Holy Father writes to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome concern- 
ing the solemn commemoration of the fifteenth centenary of the 
Council of Ephesus celebrated under Pope Celestine I, in which the 
glorious title of “Mother of God” of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
endorsed by the Council against the heretic Nestorius to the great joy 
of the Oriental and the Western Church (Letters of His Holiness, 
December 25, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 10). Another letter 
of the Holy Father of the same date is addressed to Cardinal Sin- 
cero, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
in which he speaks of the great importance of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, and urges that a fitting commemoration of the fifteenth cen- 
tenary be arranged for at Rome. 


ADDITIONS TO THE INDEX 


The work of Guillermo Dellhora, entitled “La Iglesia Catolica 
ante la critica en el pensamiento y en el arte” (published at Mexico, 
Ediciones Dellhora, 1929), has been placed on the Index of Forbid- 
den books (Holy Office, Nov. 28, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 
13). 

An article entitled “Messianisme,” contained in the “Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique” (published at Paris by the Librairie Letou- 
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zey et Ane), and a book of the same author entitled “Le Messian- 
isme” (published at Paris by the Librairie Letouzey et Ane, 1929), 
have also been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy 
Office, December 16, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 14). After the 
condemnation of the above-mentioned writings, the author, Rev. 
Ludovic Dennefeld, informed the Holy Office that he regretted his 
errors and is willing to change and correct the same. 


TITLE oF “His Most REVEREND EXCELLENCY” 


The Sacred Ceremonial Congregation rules that the title of “His 
Most Reverend Excellency” is to be given not only to Patriarchs, 
Apostolic Nuntios and Internuntios, but also to the archbishops and 
bishops, and to various other prelates of the Roman Curia enumer- 
ated in the Decree (December 31, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXIII, 
22). 


INDULGENCED INVOCATION TO THE “QUEEN OF APOSTLES” 


An indulgence of 300 days has been granted for the recitation of 
the invocation, “Queen of Apostles, pray for us’ (Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, Nov. 20, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 23). 


PLENARY INDULGENCE FOR RECITATION OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 
BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT Is EXTENDED TO NuNS 


The plenary indulgence which was granted by Pope Pius XI on 
October 23, 1930, to the clergy reciting the entire Divine Office in a 
church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, has been 
extended to religious women who by their Constitutions are bound 
to recite the Divine Office (Sacred Penitentiary, Dec. 5, 1930; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 23). 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CODE 


(1) Concession of Indulgences by Bishops——To the question 
whether the phrase of Canon 349, §2, n. 2, “in suz iurisdictionis 
locis,” is to be understood in such a sense that the bishop is forbid- 
den to grant indulgences to exempt religious or to their churches, 
the answer is that he is not forbidden. 


(2) Legitimation of Offspring.—To the question whether in vir- 
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tue of Canon 1116 subsequent marriage makes a child legitimate 
that was born at a time when its parents were under the impediment 
of age or of disparity of cult, which impediment had ceased at the 
time of marriage, the answer is given that the subsequent marriage 
does not make the child legitimate (Committee for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code, December 6, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 25). 


New Papa SEAL 


By Motu Proprio of January 18, 1931, the Holy Father has 
decreed that the new seal (bulla) which has been chosen after many 
experiments shall hereafter be attached to all acts emanating from 
the Apostolic Chancery. The obverse of this seal contains the 
heads of Sts. Peter and Paul, the two Princes of the Apostles, 
separated by a processional cross; the reverse contains the name of 
the reigning Pontiff (PIUS PAPA XI), surmounted by a cross 
paté (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 33; illustrated, 52). 


RELIMITATION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCES AND DIOCESES 
OF PRUSSIA 


In accordance with the Concordat recently concluded between the 
Holy See and Prussia, His Holiness has issued an Apostolic Con- 
stitution creating the two new ecclesiastical provinces of Breslau 
and Paderborn (in addition to the existing Province of Cologne), 
and making some changes in the boundaries of certain of the existing 
dioceses. A detailed account of these changes will be given in our 
next issue (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 34). 


CREATION OF NEW VICARIATES AND PREFECTURES APOSTOLIC 


The new Prefecture Apostolic of Umtata has been created from 
territory separated from the Vicariate Apostolic of Mariannhill, 
South Africa (Acta Apost. Sed., XXIII, 41). 

The Prefecture of Caqueta, Republic of Colombia, has been raised 
to a Vicariate Apostolic (Acta Apost. Sed., XXIII., 42). 

The boundaries have been defined between the Vicariate Apostolic 
of the Western District of the Cape of Good Hope and the Pre- 
fecture Apostolic of the Central District (Acta Apost. Sed., XXIII, 


43). 
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The Prefecture Apostolic of Matadi in the Belgian Congo has 
been raised to a Vicariate Apostolic (Acta Apost. Sed., XXIII, 46). 

The new Vicariate Apostolic of Hengchow has been erected from 
territory separated from the territory of Changsha, China (Acta 
Apost Sedis, XXIII, 47). 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CAUSE OF JOHN Baptist oF ST. MICHAEL 
THE ARCHANGEL 


The Holy Father has designated the Commission for the introduc- 
tion of the cause of the Servant of God, John Baptist of St. Michael 
the Archangel, Professed Priest of the Congregation of Discalced 
Clerics of the Most Holy Cross and Passion (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXIII, 53). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: Rt. Rev. Msgri. Leo Nelligan, William Lyons, Michael 
Joseph O’Gorman, William Burke Carleton (Archdiocese of Ed- 
monton), William Godfrey (Archdiocese of Liverpool, residing at 
Rome), Michael J. McDonald, James F. Nicholson (Diocese of 
Kingston), Walter Cavanagh (Archdiocese of Ottawa). 

The Grand Cross of the Order of St. Gregory has been conferred 
upon Messrs. Francis Alexander Anglin and Rudolph Lemieux 
(Archdiocese of Ottawa). Messrs. Renat Ernest Lefaivre (Arch- 
diocese of Quebec) and Napoleon Anthony Belcourt (Archdiocese 
of Ottawa) have been made Knights Commanders of the Order of 
St. Gregory; the following have been made Knights of the Order 
of St. Gregory: Messrs. Edward Ryan, Charles Edward O’Connor 
(Archdiocese of Kingston), and John Alfred Kelly (Archdiocese of 
Liverpool). 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Mouth of May 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Pledge of the Spirit 
By S. ANseLM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 
“It is expedient for you that I go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come 
to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you” (John, xvi. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: The twofold Revelation made at the last Supper. 
(1) Who is the Holy Spirit? 
(2) What is the meaning of His “Mission”? 
(3) The Christian’s rich inheritance, the pledge of which is the 
living, personal, indwelling Spirit. 
Exhortation: Devotion to the Holy Ghost. 


During this season from Easter to Pentecost, a time of joyful 
preparation, the Church urges us to ponder constantly a revelation 
made by Our Lord at the close of His earthly life. And today she 
reminds us of something very important made known at the Last 
Supper. A twofold revelation was then made known concerning 
the Holy Spirit. The Holy Ghost is indeed a Person, like unto 
Jesus Himself. And also He would be “sent”: there would be a 
new and definite “sending,” unknown before. 

These are two mysteries far beyond our comprehension. The 
Holy Spirit is spoken of by Our Lord as the Promise of the Father. 
His Mission was to be the special fruit of the Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion and Ascension; so that not until the Sacred Humanity of Jesus 
was glorified, and until He had returned—now as God-Man, as the 
Head of the human race—to that glory which was His with the 
Father before the world was made, could this “sending” of the 
Holy Ghost to us take place. 

We will endeavor, then, to consider once again who is this Holy 
Spirit, and what do we mean by this “sending” from Heaven, 
that so we may the more appreciate our rich inheritance, of which 
the Holy Spirit is the pledge as St. Paul reminds us: “You were 
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signed with the Holy Spirit of promise, who is the pledge of our 
inheritance” (Eph., i. 13). 


THE PERSON OF THE HoLy GHOST 


A fruitful way to help us to understand who the Holy Spirit is, 
is to consider the scene from which the words of today’s Gospel 
are taken. Let us try to enter into the thoughts, into the misgiv- 
ings, of our fellow-disciples at the Last Supper. We come to 
the moment when for the first time anxiety burst upon them, for 
they realized that Jesus was indeed about to leave them. Endeavor 
to enter into their emotions. They were filled with sorrow—nay, 
with consternation. Had they not left all they prized upon this 
earth, all they had held dear? They had given up all to follow 
Him. For three years they had been in His constant companion- 
ship. They had found in Him their Teacher, their Master, their 
Father, their only Friend. Always accessible they had found Him, 
always full of sympathy and understanding, always full of interest 
in all their personal concerns. “Come to Me,” had been His invita- 
tion; and following Him had satisfied every human need. But 
beyond this that invitation was in its character something entirely 
unique. All other religious teachers received disciples merely to 
pass them on to God; but Jesus Christ claims to center all in Him- 
self. He claims what no other man has ever pretended to claim. 
He claims to give to the human soul that full and perfect satisfac- 
tion, a claim which is the prerogative of God alone: to be for each 
one what God alone can be. Indeed, this very claim manifested by 
Jesus is one of the strongest proofs that He is Divine: “Come ye 
all to Me.” And the disciples had given the fullest response. Their 
devotedness of heart and mind, their whole affection, was centered 
in Him. As He had loved them, so they according to their capacity 
had loved Him and Him alone. It is not difficult, then, for us to 
enter into their heartfelt sorrow: “No, Master, You must not go; 
surely You will not leave us.’ Yet Jesus re-assured them: “I will 
not leave you orphans. I will send you another Paraclete.” But, 
they lovingly protested, no one else, no other, could possibly take 
His place. Any such thought was beyond them. 


And now we come to the mystery of God’s wisdom and love. 
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“T tell you the truth,” Our Lord said with emphasis : “it is expedient 
for you that I go.”” We can understand that it would undoubtedly 
be better in this that the Holy Spirit, sent to abide with us, to be 
always in us, would overcome those limitations of time and space 
which were a necessary condition of the incarnate life of Jesus 
upon earth: at times they must be absent from His Presence, or 
could not be alone with Him. But there is a much deeper mystery 
in this revelation concerning the Holy Ghost. It would be expedient 
in a far higher way. If, then, we trust the assurance of our Divine 
Lord, we know that some better Presence was to follow, something 
far transcending the visible personal Presence of Jesus. All that 
Our Lord has been to the Apostles—nay, more still—would be the 
privilege inherited by faithful members of His Kingdom, the 
Church. Had He not pointed to John the Baptist as the greatest 
born upon earth, and yet declared that the least in the Kingdom was 
greater than he? This saying had reference to some great privilege 
that would be given. 


THE MISSION OF THE HOLy SPIRIT 


And what was this mission or “sending” of the Holy Spirit to 
the earth? Our Lord spoke of it as a definite and real fact. In 
reflecting upon the circumstances of His Coming on the day of 
Pentecost, we may find certain observable signs: the visible tongues 
of fire given to each—fire is full of mystery; the mark of the coming 
—not a gentle breath but something mighty as a tempestuous wind 
filling the whole house; the astonishing miracle of the gift of 
tongues; the boldness and enthusiasm, taking the place of timidity 
and fear and dullness of heart in the disciples; even their rejoicing 
as they welcomed persecution; finally, the remarkable fruits that 
attended their evangelization—the miracles, the numerous conver- 
sions, the resplendent character of the life of the Early Christians 
at Jerusalem. Such are some of the outward manifestations brought 
about by that “sending” of the Holy Spirit. “Send forth Thy 
Spirit,” we pray, “and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” But 
how shall we speak of the unfathomable mystery? We may help 


ourselves to realize it by making an analogy. Christians understand 
that, whilst God is present everywhere from the beginning of cre- 
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ation, a new and most stupendous fact took place in the Incarnation. 
The Word was made flesh: God became Man. He came down from 
heaven and dwelt upon earth amongst the children of men. Hence- 
forth His Presence is of a wholly different and new nature. And 
He was sent: “God so loved the world that He sent His Son.” 
Now, it is not true to speak of the Incarnation of the Holy Spirit. 
He never took flesh, as Jesus was born of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Yet at a definite moment, on the day of Pentecost, He was sent 
down from Heaven. He, the Holy Spirit of God, the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, came to abide on earth. Whatever 
may be said of the wonders of the Holy Spirit from the beginning 
in the works of creation or of His marvellous operations in the 
souls of the just, this Pentecostal Presence, to abide henceforth, 
was new and is as real as the Presence of God the Son since the 
time of the Incarnation: it was a true coming-down, a true sending 
by Father and Son. “When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will 
send from the Father, the Spirit of Truth who proceedeth from the 
Father, He will give testimony of Me.” “I will ask the Father 
and He will send Him.” “It is expedient for you that I go. If I 
go not, He will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him.” 


THE PLEDGE OF THE SPIRIT 


The sending of the Holy Spirit is the crown and the fruit of the 
life-work of the Son of God. He is God’s pledge of the fullness 
of our inheritance. Not only have we the promise of Jesus that 
He would go to prepare many mansions for us on High, that He 
would be seated at the right hand of the Father ever to make 
intercession for us; not only have we the pledge of His love and 
His own abiding Presence given to the world by the Institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament; not only have we a covenant full of mercies, 
the New and Eternal Covenant ratified by the Precious Blood shed 
in the Sacrifice on Calvary, but moreover, there is a most special 
pledge or seal bestowed upon each and all of the redeemed. This 
gift, the gift of the Most High, is not some created thing, not even 
some most choice blessing; this gift is a Person—a Person “sent,” 
indwelling, another Paraclete who most fully takes the place of 
the visible Presence of Jesus Himself. His work does not supersede 
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or replace that of our Blessed Lord. It makes internal what before 
was external. “If any man keep My word, We will come to him 
and abide within him.” He is the Spirit of Jesus, the Spirit of 
Christ. This Holy Spirit is God’s gift to His Church, the mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ. It is the inheritance of all those baptized 
into His name, reborn of water and the Holy Ghost. He is called 
the Spirit of the adoption of sons; and He gives testimony within 
us that we are indeed the sons of God. He is the author of the 
Church’s beauty, of its unity, its infallibility, and all its multifarious 
fruitfulness. There are many souls within the Church, each with 
individual perfection or capability of perfection and many diverse 
gifts; but it is the same Spirit who worketh all in all. It is precisely 
in proportion to our fidelity as members of the Church that we 
experience His power and His loving help. 

Such is the most glorious inheritance of the true Christian. O, 
that the Vision were always before us, that we appreciated our 
dignity! The only calamity that can befall us is to “extinguish” 
or to “quench” this Holy Spirit—such are St. Paul’s expressions— 
by defiling by sin this temple of His which we are. The only folly 
is to “contristate” or grieve this Spirit of Love, to neglect His 
indwelling Presence. Would that we relied less on our own efforts, 
our own strivings, made perhaps earnestly yet with some sense of 
isolation! Would that all our confidence rested in this Pledge of 
God’s care and interest and personal love! To become holy we 
have but one work, namely, to seek to please always and in all 
things this Divine Guest, the Paraclete, throughout our daily lives, 
to seek His help amidst our trials, our temptations, our weaknesses, 
to be docile, submissive, and ever-attentive to the whisperings of 
His counsel and guidance. “Whosoever are led by the Spirit of 
God, these are the Sons of God.” Are we thus led, we may ask 
ourselves today. At least in this season we may renew our attitude 
of devotedness to Him, beseeching Him to illuminate our minds that 
the fire of His love may be enkindled more and more in our hearts. 
And let us be earnest in preparation, as the Apostles were bid, that 
we too may be imbued with power from on High, and at Pentecost 
this year may receive in greater abundance His unction, that so 
His radiance may show forth in the fruit of our daily lives. 











FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Social Value of Prayer 
By D. J. MAcDoNALD, Pu.D. 
“Amen, amen I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My name He 
will give it you” (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Nature of prayer. 
I. Prayer makes us godlike. 
II. Prayer lessens social injustice. 
III, Modern sovial science inadequate. 
IV. Other social advantages of prayer. 
Conclusion: Necessity of daily prayer. 

In the Gospel of today our Divine Saviour teaches us the value 
of prayer. He tells us that it is so valuable that it will procure 
for us “anything.” It will procure for us spiritual wealth and social 
wealth, social peace and happiness. Let us consider today this 
latter phase of the value of prayer, that is, the efficacy of prayer 
in securing good social conditions. It is desirable for us to know 
as much as possible about the value of prayer, because the more 
we realize how valuable prayer is, the greater will be the use that 
we will make of this treasure. 

In its most general sense, prayer is elevation of our minds to 
God to adore Him. In prayer we acknowledge God’s power and 
sovereignty and our dependence on Him. The more we pray, the 
more shall we realize what our true place in the universe is, the 
more shall we act in conformity to the Divine will, the more truth 
shall we acquire. Prayer is communication with God, and gives 
us all the advantages that must follow from holding converse 


with Him. 


COMMUNICATION WitH Gop Makes Us GoDLIKE 


Communication with other human beings makes us in a sense hu- 
man. It does not make us human in the sense that it gives us a 
human soul, but it does make us human in the sense that we would 
not have some of the human qualities that we now possess if we did 
not come in contact with other human beings. Persons have been 
brought up in isolation, and they were little better than animals. 
Without communication with others we would not have sympathy 
and emulation; without it we would not have our present religion, 
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language, and other customs. So powerful is the influence of com- 
munication that it not only makes us human, but it makes us like 
the human beings with whom we associate. 

Just as communication with human beings makes us human, so 
communication with God makes us divine. If we come into His 
presence on the wings of prayer, we shall become like Him. Through 
association with Him our minds will catch some of His qualities, 
just as our minds catch the language and ideas of the people with 
whom we associate. If we isolate ourselves from learned people 
and other sources of learning, we shall never become learned. So, 
too, if we isolate ourselves from God and do not come in contact 
with Him, as manifested to us in philosophy and Revelation, we 
shall be deprived of a great deal of truth, and consequently our 
conduct will not be what it should. If we keep in communication 
with God, if we pray, He will so form our personalities that we 
shall be wise and good, and society will be sane and safe. 


PRAYER LESSENS SOCIAL INJUSTICE 


One of the main causes of bad social conditions is injustice and 
exploitation. A few people get a lot of the world’s goods, and many 
get a little. Many lack the wealth, health, education, and opportunity 
that they should have. As a consequence further exploitation 
becomes easy, good natural abilities are not developed, and the 
whole world suffers. 

But why do the few exploit the many? They do so because they 
do not recognize their dependence on God, because they do not 
pray. Prayer is recognition of our dependence on God and of His 
supreme dominion over us. I was created by Him; I am His, and 
so also are John, Mary and the whole human race. I do not say 
My Father but Our Father. Since, then, other persons are the 
property of God, as it were, I may not deal with these persons as 
I please. I must act in conformity with the will of the Creator who 
made us both. Take away this recognition of our dependence on 
God, take away prayer, and exploitation will become general. 

Recognition of our dependence on God is the foundation stone 
on which alone can be constructed the edifice of social justice. A 
social system built on any other foundation may have the appearance 
of a stable edifice, but it will not last long, for it is built on sand. 
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A social system not based on the recognition of God’s dominion 
over us may dispense justice for a time, but, since the real reason 
for the existence of justice is not acknowledged, justice itself will 
soon disappear. Just as mathematics is the foundation of engineer- 
ing, so recognition of our dependence on God is the foundation of 
social justice. If mathematics were to disappear, some engineering 
would be carried on for a time, but eventually modern engineering 
would become a thing of the past. So, too, if belief in God were 
to disappear, the social edifice of justice now existing would soon 
disappear and social life would be the life of the jungle. 


MopERN SocrAL SCIENCE INADEQUATE 


The modern sociologist claims that education will so condition 
people that they will be just and fair. Through modern education 
right principles of action will be established and the habits of 
people will be formed according to these principles. Through mod- 
ern education, it is claimed, people will not want to exploit one 
another, but will want the welfare of others just as much as their 
own. 

The theory that education alone will make me respect the feelings 
of others leads to several absurd conclusions. If, as the materialist 
educationist says, man is a mere animal, why should a human being 
have more rights than a cow? Reason, they say, tells me that I 
must be considerate of the welfare of others. But according to 
reason alone there is no more ground why I should respect the feel- 
ings of another person than I should respect the feelings of a cow 
being brought to a slaughter house. They are both, according to 
our modern sociologist, mere animals one of which can be condi- 
tioned a little more easily than the other. Not many of our sociolo- 
gists have gone so far as to advocate the rights of cows to old- 
age pensions, but destroy belief in God and cows will have the same 
rights as men—the slaughter of both will become more general 
than it now is in the struggle for existence. 

Education can do much to mould human nature, but there is 
one thing it cannot do, and that is make men respect the rights of 
others without religion. Destroy religion and the very basis of 
social justice is destroyed. 
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OTHER SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OF PRAYER 


Many of our physical and mental ills are due to overwork, worry, 
avarice, jealousy, anger, etc. All these generate poisons in the body 
that injure our physical health. The man of prayer does not suffer 
so much from these evils as the worldly man does. To the man 
of prayer the troubles of this world are stepping stones to higher 
things. St. Theresa was so satisfied with suffering that she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Let me suffer or let me die.” The man of prayer is a 
more cheerful and safer citizen to live with. 

Our prayers keep before our minds the mercy and goodness of 
God. They keep before us how much Christ values our souls, how 
much He has done for us, and our great dignity. All this helps us 
to value properly time and eternity, and to act sanely. All this 
lessens selfishness, and makes us good citizens. 

Prayer makes us interested in one another, makes us cooperate 
with one another. The best prayer that we make, the Our Father, 
reminds us that we are all brothers, all children of the one Father. 
In this prayer, too, we ask God to forgive us as we forgive others. 
Surely, such a prayer should tend to increase peace in this world 
of strife. 

CONCLUSION 


The more we pray, the stronger will be our mental habits of 
recognizing our dependence on God, and the greater will be the 
conformity of our actions with the will of God. The more we 
pray, the more charitable and just shall we be, and the better will 
society be. 

It is not sufficient to pray occasionally. Just as it is not sufficient 
to wind a watch occasionally in order to keep it going, so it is 
not sufficient to think occasionally of our dependence on God if we 
are to do His holy will. Only the person who keeps his high aim 
continually before him will achieve that aim, and only the person 
who prays often will be saved. The practice of daily prayer has 
good psychological warrant. Daily prayer is the best means of 


individual and social salvation. 

















SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


Kindness or Charity 
By H. B. Loucunay, §.J. 


“Before all things, have a constant mutual charity among yourselves; for 
charity covereth a multitude of sins’ (I Peter, iv. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The practice of “charity” in the Catholic Church. 
II. The characteristics of charity. 
III. Some questions that should be frankly faced and answered. 
IV. Conclusion. 


A Brier SURVEY 


From her very cradle the Catholic Church has been marked by 
her care of the poor. In her infant years we hear of organized, 
personal and painstaking efforts made by those who had to help 
those who had not. And this thoughtfulness and practical help 
which sprang from sympathy (one of the most beautiful words in 
the English language) had nothing of that cold and somewhat 
self-complacent formalism which has become associated with 
“charity.” Instead, it was kindness. The receiver, the man who 
was “down,” was “carus” or “dear,” because in him the man who 
was blessed with this world’s goods saw the person of the Master 
who loved much, gave much, and got little. Hence it was through 
“caritas’” or kindness that help was given to the sufferer who was 
“carus” or “dear.” 

Note further that, though many details are given of those early 
charitable organizations, hardly a single name stands out blazoned 
on the page of history as that of one who was princely in his charity. 
And why is there none such? Because those who gave were not 
princely, but Christ-like in their giving. 

And at a later date, before the seamless robe of Christian unity 
was gashed by the Reformation and when civilization was the 
Church and the Church was civilization, we find kindness woven 
into the very woof of the conscience of her children. Hospitals, 
refuges and orphanages flourished. They were well equipped by 
private funds and well staffed by voluntary efforts ; and—what would 
make many a modern young man gasp—there were not a few cases 
where University students did the servants’ work in the morning; 
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and there were instances where men who did not belong to the 
institution washed and fed and dressed the sick. And such helpers 
were not limited to those who have been canonized; they were just 
normal Catholic lay men or women. State charity was unknown, 
but the poor were not thereby the losers. 

Again, an essential feature of those wonderful Christian institu- 
tions which are the envy of the modern non-Christian world—I 
mean the Trades Guilds—was the provision for the sick and the 
aged. That this was real “charity enlivened by faith” (if I may 
reverse the words of a famous text), is borne out by its far- 
sightedness. For it did not lose interest in the sufferers when time 
had ended their pain; instead, it followed them into the next world 
and made generous provision for Masses and for prayers for their 
souls. 

And today the true Catholic layman has the same high ideal of 
kindness to Christ in the person of the poor. For there are not a 
few of our best-known doctors who spend their Sundays in giving 
professional services to the poor that have been discovered by the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society to need such help. Thus, through 
genuine charity the professional man visits the poor, without charg- 
ing a cent, when it would cost you or me a ten-dollar note to see 
him for ten minutes in his rooms. And the Catholic chemist makes 
up the prescription and loses nothing by the graciousness of the 
gift freely given. I mention but a few cases at random; you can 
recall others—for instance, where the widow or the orphan or the 
poor man, who has been wronged in a business deal, has the services 
of a Catholic lawyer to secure that justice is done. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Now, please note most carefully the following characteristics of 
this kindness or charity. For I want you to do a little thinking and 
then to put to yourselves some plain, blunt questions, and not to 
balk at them because they are awkward. In the first place, charity 
of this personal sort was looked upon as a moral obligation; and the 
clear-cut, definite assertion of St. Peter which I have read for 
you leaves no doubt on this point. St. John also wonders how a 
man can say that he loves Christ, if he shows no practical help to 
Christ’s poor. 
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Secondly, the motive for this charity is twofold. On the one 
hand, there is an active faith which prevents the giver from being 
repulsed by uncouthness or uncleanliness or by churlish lack of 
gratitude; for this faith sees Christ in “the least of his little ones.” 
Nor, again, is the giver made hard or cynical by discovering that 
at times he has been imposed upon; for did not this happen to the 
Master? And, after all, does Christ measure our love for Himself 
by the absence of mistakes in the bestowal of sympathy? On the 
other hand, the giver is urged by the legitimate ambition for holiness, 
by the desire for an antidote to worldliness, by the yearning to do 
something for the Master to whom he owes so much. 


Thirdly, it was not then true as now that “one-half of the world 
doesn’t know what the other half is doing.” And this was a partial 
but very forcible reason for the absence of class warfare; for the 
poor did not feel that they were pariahs, and consequently there was 
not that sullen bitterness rankling in their minds which is noticeable 
today. 


SoME QUESTIONS 


Here are a few questions. Face them manfully and answer them. 
First, how many of you have this Catholic interest in the poor? 
It is said with a pathetic amount of truth that “it’s the poor 
that help the poor’’; and any priest who is welcome in their homes 
knows how real is this statement. A log of wood or a loaf of bread 
often passes from one house to another; a sick mother whose 
wage-earner is away looking for work, is helped by the slender 
resources of her neighbor. But why should not this redeeming 
beauty in human nature be found elsewhere? Those of you who 
are blessed with this world’s goods and have not the constant 
anxiety about finding the necessaries of life, have you that interest 
in others which Christ had? Face St. John’s question, and answer 
it: “He that shall see his brother in need and disregard him, how 
doth the charity of God abide in him?” (I John, iii.). 

Secondly, is it not true that “one-half the world doesn’t know 
what the other half is doing”? You may know the fact that a 
definite number of people are “below the bread line,” but this is 
not real knowledge unless you appreciate what the facts mean. Can 
you enter into the feelings of a father or mother, whose children 
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go hungry to school and are cold at night, and being underfed can 
offer no resistance to sickness? Do you know what a home is 
like when the evenings are cheerless and fireless, and prospects of the 
coming day are bleak? If you had this real knowledge—which is 
“sympathy” or the “sharing of another’s feelings’—you simply 
could not be stoical and pass lightly over facts by remarking: 
“That’s the way the world is made; every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost.” The plain truth is this: you cannot be 
a genuine Catholic and have no interest in those in whom Christ 
is interested. 

And here is another question: how much do you spend each 
month on amusements? Take a pencil and figure it out when you 
go home. “Talkies,” excursions, holidays, candies, tobacco—it’s 
right of course and fitting that you should have these things in due 
measure. But how much do they come to? How much is spent 
in the service of self, and how much in the service of Christ? 
I know, of course, that the answer will vary considerably. For, on 
the one hand, there are a large number—a consolingly large number 
—who do take an interest in all that concerns the Church and the 
poor; who limit their expenditure on amusements largely to those 
which are organized for the liquidation of debts on church and 
schools ; who generously support the work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, even if they cannot find time to share the privilege of 
active membership. But on the other hand this number, though 
large, is alarmingly limited to precisely that class who have not 
much of “the substance of this world,” and who have not a wide 
margin to spare between receipts and expenditure. And in a most 
especial way do I urge this question upon those who have the 
abundance: how much a month is spent on the service of self, and 
how much on the service of Christ? 


CONCLUSION 


Let me conclude with some disconnected suggestions. Would you 
not considerably lessen the bitterness of the poor if these felt that 
in their case the saying was not true: “Out of sight is out of mind”? 
Again, keep clear of a dangerous modern tendency to direct the 
spotlight of publicity upon your charity. For while we have the 
high command, “Let your light shine before men,” we have also 
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the sobering advice: “Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth.”” You will agree, I think, that in much of modern 
charity the command is observed to the full, while the warning is 
neglected; for, are there not instances where we find names of Cath- 
olics figuring in the social columns of the papers as successful 
workers in the cause of public charity, but we do not find them on 
the list of active members of the parish society for the poor? Such 
Catholics are practising what may be called “civic virtue”; and of 
them Christ’s words are true: “They have their reward.” But they 
are not themselves growing richer by the exercise of that humble 
and sincere kindness which endears the helper to the heart of 
Christ. 

We rightly appreciate bequests to charity; we rely much on them 
for our work; and we remember the donors in our prayers. Hence, 
do not take what I am now about to say as in any way depreciating 
such charitable bequests; I am only suggesting that there are cases 
where the charity could be improved in its value before God. And 
my suggestion is this: remember Our Lord’s advice to work while 
you have the light, for “the night cometh when no man may work.” 
Now, there may be cases where this reminder would show that 
it is ill advisable to limit your charity to the leaving of legacies for 
charitable purposes. For what does this mean? It may be at 
times construed to mean that, when you have used to the full the 
goods you possess and when you have no further use for them, a 
portion is bequeathed to the poor—a posthumous charity which 
would have been much more appreciated by God, had the gift 
changed hands before the hands of the giver were gripped by death. 

I make a special appeal to those young men who are, as it were, 
about to climb the social tree of life, and who mix with a class that 
spends money freely. To these young men I say: step not down, 
but up, into the ranks of some organization like the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. It will prevent you becoming shallow-minded and 
worldly; it will win for you the appreciation and respect and love 
which will console you by its genial warmth (for there is no friend- 
ship so dear as is that of the poor) ; it will gain for you a further 
treasure that will gladden you in life and will not desert you in 
death—the personal friendship of Jesus Christ whom you serve in 
the person of His poor. 












PENTECOST SUNDAY 
The Effects of the Holy Ghost’s Coming 


By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, §S.]J. 


SYNOPSIS: 1. The mental attitude of the Apostles after Christ’s Ascension. 
Il. The effects on the Apostles of the Coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Ill, The first lesson of Pentecost. 
IV. Christ’s plan clarified by Pentecost. 
V. The fullness of Christ’s message. 


The morning of the Ascension of Christ into heaven marked the 
closing of a great drama, the drama of the visible life of Christ on 
this earth. It had ended very much as it had begun. At both times 
there were Angels and the music of an Angelic message. At both 
times it was only the chosen few who were witnesses : the first time 
a handful of simple shepherds and the second time a handful of 
Apostles, puzzled and staggering with all the things they knew but 
could not say. Then there is another striking likeness in the way 
Christ came and went. At both times the gate of heaven swung 
open, as it were, for a moment and some of its glory overflowed 
upon the earth; but it was only for a moment. The strong hand of 
Christ shut it close once more, and there was left the first time a 
little Baby indistinguishable in the midst of an ordinary-looking 
world; the second time there were left a few Apostles looking up at 
the sky, and all around them was the same bleak, ordinary world. 

Let us now consider these Apostles, what they had and what par- 
ticularly they lacked. In the first place, they were all godly men. 
No one could look at their honest faces and doubt that. Their con- 
versation, as they footed it slowly homeward, was full of godliness 
and charity. Moreover, they were Christian men. There was one 
name often on their lips, the Name of Christ. Tears answered tears 
as they repeated that Name. Sigh rose upon sigh as they recalled 
many things that He did. Filled they were to the brimming of 
their sad hearts with the memory of Christ. All the words He said 
were present to them, and they told them over lovingly, and they 
lived through again His sorrows and His triumphs. They could 
look forward to a whole lifetime of this blessed pondering, and 
then Heaven would come. They caught each other’s hands, and 


their eyes kindled with blessed anticipation. 
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Tue ATTITUDE OF THE APOSTLES AFTER THE ASCENSION 


Then there was present in them the feeling of estrangement from 
the world about them. There it lay at the foot of the mountain- 
slope. They shivered as they looked at it and averted their faces 
from it, as they took their way down the hill path that led back to 
Jerusalem. When they entered the gate of the city, they muffled 
their heads and hurried along the way to their dwelling place. How 
this city buzzed and trembled, not merely with hatred for Christ but 
with bitter misunderstanding of Him! What could these people 
about them understand of His teaching? What appreciation did 
they have for that tender history which these Apostles were re- 
hearsing in their hearts, for that Face which was enshrined in the 
memory of these His followers? Why, His very name would be 
greeted with jeers. This was the thought that made them shut the 
door tight and fasten it when they reached their destination. How 
much freer they breathed when the world was safely barred out! 
Perhaps the words of Christ came back to them which were said in 
this very place: “I pray not for the world.” And in their blind- 
ness—for sight had not come to them yet—they may have quoted 
these words to soothe their own isolation: ‘He did not pray for 
the world. He could have no part with the world. The world does 
not understand the things we say nor the very language we speak. 
We, we, are safe and away from it.” 

We hear the echo of this spirit often today, and often on good 
Christian lips. ‘What my Lord has showed me and given me is 
enough for me,” says the gentle old lady looking up from her Bible. 
“T will let the world alone. It does not understand and it never 
can.” Then this peaceful gospel takes another form even more 
commonly in these days and in our own country. “Trouble no man 
in his faith or his unfaith. One sincere creed is as good as another. 
Live and let live.” 


Tue EFFECT OF THE COMING ON THE APOSTLES 


Suppose those men long ago, called by the warrior name of Apos- 
tle, suppose they had settled down in this supine gospel of peace. 
Suppose they had solaced themselves with the thought: “One sin- 
cere creed is as good as another.” Then the message of Christ 
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would have died in the hearts of a few timid, simple men and women 
in a corner of the world. But it did not die, that message—God 
knows it did not die. “For there came a sound from heaven as of 
a mighty wind coming. And it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting and there appeared to them parted tongues, as it were 
of fire, and it sat upon every one of them and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak... .” Where did 
they begin to speak? Across the table each to each and in tones 
that were solemn and low, that were only for the elect to hear? See 
them unlock the door and fling it wide open. They will hardly have 
use for a house any more, at least for any long time. For the blue 
sky shall be the tent for these conquerors of the world—but that 
because the heart of the world was closed to Him. “But I will open 
that world’s heart,” cried out every one of these terrible men as 
they set to take the world in the flank. “I will burst open the world’s 
heart. I will storm it. I will capture it. I will fill it with the mes- 
sage of Christ.” But the world will not understand their message? 
It will, it must. By His power for whom they speak they will force 
their way into every understanding. And lo! “every man hears 
them speak in his own tongue.” 

The world blinked stupidly like a person aroused from sleep. 
Short will be the poor world’s untroubled sleep because of the lash- 
ing voices of these men from now on. “They are drunk,” it cried. 
And they were—inebriate with the poured out wine of the Spirit, 
mad with the fury of the wind that resteth not. And what was this 
fury, this madness, that filled these erstwhile peaceful men? It was 
not something incoherent. It was a clear and distinct message, so 
clear that no one could misunderstand it, so brief that no one could 
close his ears to it; for before one refused it entrance, behold it was 
entered in and was wrestling with one’s uneasy heart. The message 
was about Christ. But it was not merely: “Think of Christ who 
died for you”; but rather: “Behold! here is Christ living for you.” 
It was not merely: “Consider these things that Christ has taught” ; 
but: “Listen! Here is Christ teaching.” “Being exalted therefore 
by the right hand of God,” cried the fearless Peter, “and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which you see and hear.” 
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TuHeE First Lesson oF PENTECOST 


This is the first meaning of Pentecost. It is the spirit of zeal that 
is the fullness of the legacy of Christ. His message is not like a 
home-song to be breathed low in the shelter of the fire-side. It is a 
battle cry to be flung out for all to hear—all without a single excep- 
tion. Is this world a strange and unfriendly place? Yes, but only 
because its corners have not yet been kindled by that message. And 
it is my duty, according to my degree and calling, to spread that 
message. Is there any nation or quarter of the earth that Christ 
did not die for, that His searching, longing gaze did not hunger 
towards, does not hunger for now? If there is, then it is not for 
us to be concerned about it and the men and women there. But if 
all over the hills and valleys, in the great places and the small every- 
where, are the souls that He longs for, that His Spirit reaches to- 
wards, then I can turn away from no corner of the whole wide 
world. 

“Tf there is anything I hate, it is intruding the subject of religion 
into social life. Here we all are the children of the same great 
Father making our way towards Him by different ways, perhaps, 
but with the same termination for all our paths. Let every one wor- 
ship God in private according to his lights, and let everyone else 
alone.”” This gospel cannot stand with the turmoil and overturning 
of Pentecost. If you live it, then you are false to the particular 
grace that came to you with the laying on of hands in Confirmation. 
Oh yes, we must be discreet and quietly wise with “the wisdom of 
the serpent.”” But an indiscreet zeal is immeasurably better than 
no zeal at all. For no zeal at all means that the faith within us does 
not burn. It is not the fire that Christ came to cast upon the earth, 
and that burned on the brows of the Apostles at Pentecost. 





Christ came on earth to die for men, for all men that were before 
He came, that were contemporary with Him, or that would be until 
the last man on earth was born. The benefits of His death, the 
great strong river of His saving blood, overflowed all time. In like 
manner He came with a message for all men, but His message did 
not reach back and forth into time in the same way. The men who 
lived before Him could receive only fragments of His message, like 
Abraham who rejoiced to see His day in vision or in prophecy. But 
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out to the men who came after Him His message was sent. Whole 
and entire it was sent, and not by the carriage of Angels, not ona 
sacred page, but living and warm articulate on the lips of a body of 
teachers. Their number was not fixed or limited, but the message 
was limited for all time. It was given full in the beginning. It 
could become plainer to individual learners, as it becomes plainer 
to you and me. It could become plainer to individual teachers, and 
the need for speaking portions of it more plainly, for finding more 
exact formulas for it, could arise from age to age. But the one 
message, the whole message, was delivered to the original teachers 
and it could never grow more nor grow less. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
Our Share in the Life of the Blessed Trinity 
By LamBert NOLLE, O.S.B. 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. (Matt., xxviii. 19). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Trinity Sunday is a summary of the great feasts 
of the year, and invites us to consider the effects of their 
great mysteries on our souls. 
I. Sanctifying grace is our share in the life of the Father. 
II. Faith is our share in the life of God the Son. 
III, Charity is our share in the life of the Holy Ghost. 
Conclusion: Hope is the supernatural force striving forward to 
the perfection of grace, faith and charity. 

The Feast of the Most Holy Trinity which we keep today is, as it 
were, a summary of the great feasts which we have celebrated. 
Christmas brought before our minds the eternal and almighty 
Father and Creator having a Son born of Him from all eternity, 
whom He sent into this world as man for our salvation. At Easter 
we beheld the Son of God, the Eternal Wisdom, who by His wisdom 
overcame the wiles of Satan and by His resurrection conquered sin 
and death and hell. Whitsunday showed to us the Holy Ghost, who 
by the flames of divine charity enlightened the minds of the five 
thousand converts, melted and cleansed their hearts by penance, and 
by His gift of charity joined them on as living members to the 
newly manifested Church of God. Today we are invited to con- 
sider the effects of all these wonderful deeds of the Blessed Trinity 
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on our souls. The words of the Holy Gospel today make us realize 
that these effects began with our baptism, and so it will be easy and 
fruitful for us to trace the work of the Three Divine Persons in us 
back to that origin. We have been baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Now, it is true that 
the Three Divine Persons are also mentioned in the administration 
of other holy Sacraments; but there is this difference, that in bap- 
tism they are so essential that this holy Sacrament would be null 
and void if the three Holy Names were not explicitly mentioned. 
Why is this? Because this first and most necessary Sacrament places 
us in a special relationship with each Divine Person, and makes us 
in the highest sense partakers of the personal life of the Father, and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE, OUR SHARE IN THE LIFE OF THE FATHER 


The Father, as our Blessed Lord teaches us, John, v. 26, “has life 
in Himself,” and also from Himself, and even the Son lives by the 
Father. No one can have that life by nature except a Divine Per- 
son; even the holy Angels, who now share eternal life with God, 
received it as a gift, which they preserved whilst the faithless spirits 
lost it when they revolted. Our first parents had it too, but lost it 
for themselves and for us. The consequence is as St. Paul says 
(Eph., ii. 3) that “by nature we were children of wrath.” How 
did it come then that St. Paul (Rom., i. 7) and St. Jude (i. 1) 
could address the faithful as beloved of God? Because they had 
become, and therefore could be “named children of God” (I John, 
i. 3); and this because as St. John says (i. 13): “They were born 
of God.” Have we any claim to this name and title? Are we born 
of God? Yes, because we have received baptism; in it we have 
been “born again of water and the Holy Ghost” (John, iii. 5), and 
thereby we have received a new life which entitles us to “enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” and to share the inheritance of the children of 
God. That new life is sanctifying grace, which, as St. Paul teaches 
us (Rom., vi. 23), is already “life eternal,” and which, as the Prince 
of the Apostle (II Pet., i. 4) tells us, will make us “partakers of the 
divine nature,” that is, sharers of the life of the Father, as far as 
this is possible for mere creatures, and as it is already realized in 
the Angels of God. This grace drives away from the soul the dark- 
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ness and death of sin in which we sit by nature, and makes us chil- 
dren of the light of God Himself. For the sake of this living image 
of God’s own life in us the Father loves us, not indeed in the same 
degree as He loves His only begotten Son but for the same reason. 
And because by holy baptism we became children of God, we are 
allowed to speak to God as “Our Father,” and to address Him with 
childlike simplicity and confidence. But, as we are only made babes 
by baptism, the Heavenly Father expects that we shall grow and 
develop in us that Divine life. For this reason Christ has given us 
the holy Sacraments as means for increasing sanctifying grace; and 
it is especially by the Holy Eucharist that that life is strengthened 
and increased, for Our Lord says (John, vi. 58): “As I live by 
the Father, so he that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me,” that 
is to say, Christ, who is in the highest degree the partaker of the 
Father’s life, will increase it by His sacramental presence in our 
souls, so that we shall live the life of the Father in a fuller mea- 
sure. To the striving after the perfection of this life of sanctifying 
grace we are exhorted by Our Lord’s words: “Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” 


FAITH, Our SHARE IN THE LIFE oF GOD THE SON 


Together with sanctifying grace we receive in baptism also the 
gift of faith. Faith gives to us the supernatural capacity of knowing 
God and His mysteries, “for by faith we have access to the mystery 
which hath been hidden from eternity in God” (Eph., iii. 12, 9). 
By this supernatural knowledge which comes to us by faith we share 
in the life of God the Son, who is the eternal wisdom of God; so 
much so that He is the only one who can communicate it to others, 
just as the Father is the principle of all life. For this reason St. 
John says (i. 18): “No man hath seen God at any time: the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.” And again (i.9): “He enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world.” Therefore, the more perfect our knowledge of di- 
vine things becomes by faith, the more we share the personal life of 
the Son of God. This knowledge grows with the help of actual 
grace by practice, that is, by a life guided by the principles of faith, 
by spiritual reading and meditation, by attending divine service, and 
by frequent acts of faith. St. Paul, who knew the importance of 
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this living faith, prayed for his beloved Colossians (i. 9, 10) that 
“they might be filled with the knowledge of God’s will, in all wisdom 
and understanding; . . . and increasing in the knowledge of God.” 
And the Prince of the Apostles (II Pet., iii. 18), whilst warning 
his flock against those who “wrest the scriptures to their own de- 
struction,” does not discourage a better knowledge of divine things; 
for in the last verse which he wrote before his martyrdom he says: 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” But let us not forget that this greater knowledge 
can in this life never be more than a limited participation of the 
living knowledge of Christ, and a development of the faith given 
to us in Holy Baptism. It will become complete only by the vision 
of God in heaven. 


Cuarity, Our SHARE IN THE LIFE OF THE HoLy GHost 


As the Son is the eternal knowledge of God, so the Holy Ghost 
is God’s eternal charity. And just as Christ is for us the source and 
origin of our knowledge of God, so the Holy Spirit has poured out 
in our hearts the charity of God (Rom., v. 5). The Holy Ghost 
gave to us this most precious of all the gifts of God in Holy Bap- 
tism, so that we should be able to partake also in His own personal 
life. This gift is not like a dead jewel, but it is the most vital force. 
It changed the face of the world by making the faithful one heart 
and one soul (Acts, iv. 32) ; and by implanting Christian self-denial 
and virtue where before only selfishness and vice had reigned, it 
supplanted the spirit of cowardly fear and gave power and boldness 
and perseverance in the service of God (II Tim., i. 7,8). Yet, with 
all its power this gift of charity enabled the children of God to 
labor not only strenuously and bravely, but also with much patience, 
with sweetness and loving sincerity (II Cor., vi. 4,6). If we wish 
to share as we ought in the life of the Holy Ghost and to make it 
daily more perfect, our charity must be active in the service of God 
and man and it must also be characterized by the same interior 
strength and outward moderation as is the action of the Holy Ghost 
Himself, or as it appeared in the Saints of God, who were strict 
with themselves but merciful towards others. 
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CONCLUSION 


When we realize that we share the life of the Blessed Trinity by 
sanctifying grace, by faith and charity, we may fairly ask ourselves: 
“What is the function of hope, which also is infused in holy bap- 
tism?” Hope is that vital supernatural force striving forward in ‘ 
spite of obstacles, towards the perfection of grace and faith and 
charity. It relies on the powerful Life of the Father, the Wisdom 
of the Son and the Love of the Holy Ghost. It makes us realize 
that, on the one hand, the full possession of the eternal inheritance, 
the vision of God and the inseparable union with Him, is promised 
to us; but, on the other hand, that this inheritance may still be lost. 
Therefore, hope will make us both careful so as to prevent that loss, 
and also active so as to make our eternal happiness more secure. 
St. John shows this relation of Hope to the supernatural life in 
heaven when he says (I John, i. 2, 3): “Dearly beloved, we are 
now the sons of God; and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. 
We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him: be- 
cause we shall see Him as He is. And every one that hath this hope 
in Him, sanctifieth himself, as He also is holy.” The Sundays after 
Pentecost which are celebrated in green vestments, the color of 
hope, are dedicated to the worship of the Blessed Trinity. They are 
a reminder of our duty to imitate and to perfect in ourselves the life 
of the Blessed Trinity. Our hope gives us the assurance that by 
the grace of God we shall be able to please the Father by imitating 
the knowledge and obedience of the Son and the charity of the Holy 
Ghost, as St. Paul puts it: (Col., 1, 10): “That you may walk 
worthy of God, in all things pleasing; being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of God.” May this be 
granted to us by the power of the Father, the wisdom of the Son, 
and the charity of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 























Bonk Reviews 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


The Mass is the great act of Christian worship, renewing from day to 
day the Sacrifice of the Cross, while the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
makes Christ present in all our tabernacles and gives Him to the faithful 
as their spiritual nourishment for earth’s pilgrimage. There cannot be 
too much study or devotion rendered to this central mystery of religion: 
“Quantum potes tantum lauda, quia major omni laude, nec laudare 
sufficis.” We should welcome, therefore, four new books devoted to 
the elucidation of the Eucharist, their aim being the increase of our 
piety towards the Blessed Sacrament and of our spiritual benefit from it. 
Fr. Husslein’s work? is a history of the Mass, chiefly in the early Church. 
Starting with the first Mass celebrated by Christ at the Last Sup- 
per and the Breaking of Bread at Emmaus, the author then goes on to 
describe the Holy Sacrifice as it was offered in the days of the Apostles, 
and concludes with a study of Mass as said in early Patristic times and 
of the origin of the various Eucharistic liturgies. This scholarly work 
impresses on the reader the antiquity of the Mass and makes him realize 
more strongly its identity with the sacrifice that has come down without 
interruption from Christ Himself. The next book, that of Dr. Busch,? 
is a worthy contribution to liturgical literature, presenting as it does a 
brief and clear outline of the Mass as a structural unity. Dr. Miller’s 
work® is expository, and sets forth in language as simple as the subject 
matter permits the dogmatic arguments for the sacrificial character of 
the Mass and the doctrinal decisions of the Church on the offerer of 
Mass, the ends for which it is offered, and the fruits it produces. The 
errors which the Council of Trent rejected are also noted, and a special 
chapter deals with the theories and speculations of theologians on 
the essence of the Mass. The fourth of the books before us is more 
directly devotional than the others.* It considers the importance of the 
Eucharist for man’s spiritual life and salvation, and brings out this 
thought very strikingly in three different sections. First the author 
shows, from the nature of the Sacrament itself and from Christ’s own 


1The Mass of the Apostles. The Eucharist: Its Nature, Earliest History and 
Present Application. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York City). 

2 The Mass Drama. An Outline of Its Structure. By William Busch, Professor 
+ On ae History in the St. Paul Seminary (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 

inn.). 

8 The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Rev. B. V. Miller, Ph.D., D.D., Late Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at St. Mary’s College, Oscott (The Macmillan Co., New 
York City). 

4A Commentary on the Cult of the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. By 
Rev. Myron Zalitach (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City). 
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words about it as well as from tradition and the Church’s teaching, that 
the Eucharist holds a preéminent place among the Sacraments; next he 
examines the peculiar needs of childhood, youth, maturity and old age, 
and indicates how well suited is Holy Communion for all of these 
needs ; finally he draws on the history of the Church from the begin- 
ning down to the present time to point out the special benefits which 
Holy Communion has conferred on the Church as a whole from century 
to century. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


PREACHERS AND SERMONS 


Some nine years ago a Nonconformist preacher entered the Catholic 
Church after a religious pilgrimage marked by more than one detour. 
He now writes a most enjoyable series of “Impressions of a Pilgrim,”2 
deserving of much ampler notice than the present reviewer can now 
give it, since out of the wide range of the chapters only the one which 
deals with “Eloquence in the Pulpit” (together with some scattering ref- 
erences to sermons in other chapters) may be considered here. He 
names and crisply characterizes many speakers whom he had heard, 
secular as well as religious and of several denominations, and, having 
had himself a special interest in oratory, estimates with a just enthu- 
siasm the real power of eloquence in the pulpit, whilst pointing out the 
spiritual dangers confronting a pulpit orator who has become popular. 
But some of the scattering allusions to preaching are of special interest: 
“The certainty that I must become a Catholic came to me in the late 
hours of Sunday, May 29, 1921. Curiously enough, I had preached 
that morning on ‘Anxiety’; and in the evening on ‘Decision.’ My sub- 
jects were always selected more than a week before they were delivered, 
and advertised during the previous week. I could have had no idea of 
their personal pertinence when selecting them. Without knowing it, I 
was standing in a Protestant pulpit for the last time on that memorable 
evening, preaching from the text: “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 
The following day was spent in the painful task of writing letters of 
explanation to churches which had invited me to preach” (p. 196). A 
Presbyterian minister had advised him to read Newman “for style in 
preaching and writing” (p. 157). The first sermon thus read was New- 
man’s famous sermon on “The Second Spring” (p. 158). Twenty 
years later he read it again as a Catholic, and in the same Arundel Park 
that was the scene of the first reading. He again pays tribute to its mar- 
vellous beauty (p. 259). Again: “Having preached and lectured for 
nearly twenty years, it is strange to have no pulpit now, when, as a 
Catholic, I have a whole revelation, which in those years I had but in 


1I]mpressions of a Pilgrim. By A. J. Francis Stanton, author of “Catholic 
Mysticism” (P. J. Kenedy and Sons). 
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part” (p. 267). Perhaps he is unconsciously illustrating this contrast 
when he says: “The average Nonconformist congregation will attend 
one church rather than another, not because of a principle, but because 
of a preacher” (p. 272) ; and: “There is no saying what a Sunday may 
bring forth in the course of a sermon, if there is a change of preachers” 
(p. 273). Meanwhile, with the just outlook of a Catholic convert, he 
discriminates thoroughly between the good people he had served and 
the poor theology they held. The clerical reader will find the volume 
both delightful and (because of its knowledge of both sides) helpful; 
but it could prove especially serviceable to prospective converts. 

Father Whalen, O.S.A., gives us a volume of seventy-two sermons 
intended for delivery at High Mass or the Principal Mass.? With the 
exception of some panegyrics, they are designed to be of equal length 
and to take only twenty minutes in delivery. Every Sunday, holyday, 
and principal feast of the year can be thus covered in sermons that 
“explain some important lesson contained in the Gospel or Epistle of 
the day,” impressed by appropriate Scriptural quotations. A feature 
of peculiar interest is the desirable attention given to Sts. Monica, 
Augustine and Rita. 

Father Skelly, O.P., places under the appropriate title of “Jesus and 
Mary’® forty-three sermons preached on various occasions but now 
arranged with beautiful consecutiveness under this title. Especially 
interesting features are: (a) the inclusion of sermonettes on the Seven 
Last Words, and (b) an alphabetical Index of matters treated. 

Father O’Reilly, S.J., presents “Thoughts for Catholics and non- 
Catholics” in twenty titles, in his volume entitled “The Light Divine in 
Parable and Allegory.”* In a Foreword, Bishop Armstrong praises the 
missionary zeal of the author, and justly observes that the reader can 
hear how from within the covers of this book the voice of the eloquent 
preacher goes forth. Although it is in form a book of pious reading, it 
is in reality a storehouse of thoughts for sermons on the Parables, as 
indeed the dozen learned volumes noticed in the Bibliography might 
well suggest. The book has several full-page pictorial illustrations. 

Father Haggeney, S.J., continues his Meditations on the First Gospel 
for the use of priests and religious, in the present third volume.’ The 
reviewer has already called attention to the excellence of this explora- 
tion of St. Matthew’s Gospel for purposes of meditation, and has 


2 Sermons for the High Mass or the Principal Mass for Every Sunday, Holy 
Day and Important Festival of the Year. By Rev. John A. Whelan, O.S.A. 
(Frederick Pustet, New York City). 

8 Jesus and Mary: Being a Series of Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. 
By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

4The Light Divine in Parable and Allegory. By Patrick J. O’Reilly, S.J. 
(Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill.) 

5 The Savior as Saint Matthew Saw Him. By the Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, 
S.J. Volume III: Israel’s Response to Christ’s Invitation (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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pointed out its great value for giving the preacher a full background 
for the liturgical pericopes taken from that Gospel. The present 
twenty-six Meditations carry us forward from ix. 36 to xii. 45. 


Father Berghoff* meets a demand for sermons about Christ based on 
other than the oft-repeated Sunday Gospels. 
H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


6 Ein Gang durchs Evangelium: Fiinfzig nichtperikopische Sonntagspredigten 
tiber Christus. By Stephan Berghoff (B. Herder Book Co.). 


ADOLESCENCE AND AGE 


Adolescence is a period of vital importance in which very frequently 
the destiny of a man is decided. In this crucial age the young man 
needs guidance of the right kind if his whole future is not to be blighted. 
At the same time it is well to realize that it is not always easy to play 
mentor to youth. The task is one that calls for psychological penetra- 
tion, sympathy and patience. Especially is it difficult to find the right 
note in speaking to the growing generation. Otherwise good speakers 
very often fail to make contact with the youthful mind. Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., has undetaken the difficult work of addressing the young 
and offering them useful advice for the orientation of their lives.1 He 
is quite aware of the difficulties that beset his path. It is not small 
praise to say that he has succeeded moderately well, for in such a diffi- 
cult undertaking even a scant measure of success is worth while. Many 
of his talks will go straight to the heart of the young for whom they are 
intended ; others, though quite excellent in themselves and useful for a 
variety of purposes, are but inadequately attuned to adolescent men- 
tality and, as far as the young are concerned, will fail to bring home their 
message. For all that, the book contains excellent material, which with 
some slight reshaping may be rendered very effective. 

A generation that restlessly presses on towards new experiences and 
insists on making its own mistakes, little appreciates the pleasures of 
memory and the lessons to be gathered from the past. It tries to pro- 
long youth beyond its legitimate time and to encroach on the rightful 
domain of old age. With dread it considers the days when it is no 
longer possible to follow the ways of youth, when sedateness and calm 
become an imperative necessity. Such a generation must again be 
taught the true meaning of old age, and made acquainted with its 
charms and rich compensations. 


And here is a writer who finds exquisite delight in the closing days 
of his life, and knows nothing of the gloom that is supposed to en- 


1The Space of Life Between. By Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 
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shroud the evening of life.2 His memory unfolds before his eyes a 
fascinating and colorful panorama that has all the vividness of actuality 
and makes him completely forget the inevitable infirmities that come 
with the declining years. What old age offers him is so rich that for 
him there is no decline, no descent, but progress and ascent. Rarely 
have the beauty and grandeur of old age been described more glowingly. 
This is a book that brings a much-needed message to those who can see 
in old age only barrenness and who fear its chilling approach. 


Besides this consoling message Msgr. Baunard has much mellow and 
mature wisdom to offer. He has taken part in the intellectual battles 
of his time, and speaks of them entertainingly and instructively. He 
has seen systems come and go. He has witnessed the collapse of many 
a scientific theory that boastfully threatened to sap the foundations of 
faith. Clearer than ever he now realizes that faith is the only light that 
does not fail. Though he perceives the faults of the present age, he is 
not a harsh censor but shows a sympathetic understanding for human 
frailties. Of the translation it need only be said that it has been 


done by a master. 
CHARLES BruEu-, D.D. 


2The Evening of life (Compensations of Old Age). Translated and Con- 
densed from the Original French of Monsignor Baunard by John L. Stoddard 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Wilwaukee, Wis.). 


A CONVERT’S TESTIMONY 


Whenever a distinguished convert enters the Catholic Church, his 
former coreligionists and critics ascribe his conversion to some mental 
aberration or religious frenzy, and freely prophesy that, when the first 
fervor subsides, he will forsake the new cult and return to his former 
religious status, irritated by the tyranny of Rome and disgusted by the 
ignorance and inertia of its followers. When, after forty years’ waver- 
ing in the mazes of Congregationalism, Presbyterianism and Universal- 
ism and bewildered by the fantastic proposals and eccentric philosophy 
of Owen, St. Simon, Cousin, Hegel and Kant, Orestes A. Brownson 
submitted to the Catholic Church, it was regarded as another religious 
vagary on his part, a prelude to future rationalism and utter infidelity. 
John Henry Newman’s conversion was another surprise to non- 
Catholics. Few could believe that the brilliant Oxford scholar and re- 
ligious genius was sincere, and many daily expected his recantation and 
return to Anglicanism. Yet both Brownson and Newman persevered 
to the end, laboring to propagate the Church’s tenets and defending its 
teachings with voice and pen. 

When John L. Stoddard entered the Church twelve years ago, many 
freely predicted his stay would be short, as the distinguished lecturer 
and traveller would soon tire of the irksome fetters of Catholicism, 
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and would return to the manly freedom of the reforming sects or pos- 
sibly drift into atheism or indifference. Mr. Stoddard’s latest work* 
is a partial answer to those who anticipated his disillusionment after his 
first fervor. In the Preface he sums up his present position: “I desire 
to reaffirm and justify my continued and even augmented belief in those 
fundamental dogmas of the Christian religion, which are now so savage- 
ly denied and doubted: and I affirm the absence in my heart of even the 
shadow of a regret for my conversion.” In the first ten chapters, he 
covers the ground travelled in his first book, “Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” 
affirming his entire and sincere belief in the teachings of the Church. 
In addition, he has considered various incidents which have taken place 
since its publication. In his scholarly way he enumerates proof after 
proof until he covers many doctrinal subjects, although the volume is 
too limited to embrace the entire field. He bears eloquent testimony to 
the Divinity of Christ, the credibility of His miracles, the authenticity 
of the Gospels, the Teaching Church, and other important truths assailed 
so bitterly today by the enemies of Catholicism and all revealed religion. 
The last chapter, “From My Portfolio,” is perhaps the most instructive 
and inspiring in the book. From his correspondence with his old 
friends, all of whom have passed away, he has culled the choicest gems 
and composed a symposium, a spiritual dialogue, “in the hope that they 
may seem to others as suggestive as they do to me.” To the distraught 
soul, seeking God’s grace, these rare thoughts should prove illuminating 
and inspiring, dissipating the gloom of doubt and leading the wanderer 
to the Church of God. 

Like “Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” the present work is written in elegant 
but simple diction, and the proofs are so clearly and methodically mar- 
shalled that even the humblest reader may follow their logic. It is 
adapted for all classes and should be welcomed by clergy and laity alike. 
The former volume has been most helpful for priests in instructing con- 
verts, and the new work should prove an equally valuable adjunct in 
winning souls to the Church of Christ. 


Tuomas P. Pueran, LL.D. 


1 Twelve Years in the Catholic Church. By John L. Stoddard (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York City). 


TOWARDS BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Though there may still be room for improvement, on the whole it can 
be said that a better tone prevails in the religious discussion of our 
days. The bitterness seems to have gone out of controversy and yielded 
to a spirit of good will and genuine tolerance. To be sure, this cannot 
be put down as net gain, for in a measure it is due to a certain indiffer- 
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ence with regard to fundamental questions. Withal, the change is for 
the better. 

As a really fine example of fairness in religious controversy a work 
recently published by a Franciscan Father ought to be mentioned.* It 
is what it claims to be—dispassionate and irenic. The points of differ- 
ence between Catholic and Protestant teaching are set forth calmly and 
judiciously without any undue show of feeling. In spite of this ab- 
sence of passion the argument loses none of its strength, and the truth 
of Catholic doctrine stands forth in bold relief. 

The second work illustrating the better spirit is the joint product of 
five Catholic and five non-Catholic writers. The first group—consist- 
ing of Hilaire Belloc, Archbishop Goodier, S.J., Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Ronald Knox and C. C. Martindale, S.J.—give their reasons for their 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith, whilst the second group—made up of 
Professor A. E. Taylor, the Bishop of Gloucester, Professor H. L. 
Goudge, the Rev. W. E. Orchard, and Principal J. W. Oman—state 
why they reject Catholicism. It is hard to say whether a symposium of 
this type will assist the honest inquirer in finding the truth, or whether 
it will rather confirm him in the position from which he started. There 
is no attempt made at joining the issues, each writer merely setting forth 
his own views. A pleasing feature is the personal touch that gives to 


old arguments a novel twist. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1Katholisch und Protestantisch. Eine leidenschaftslose Klarstellung. Von P. 
Heribert Holzapfel, O.F.M., S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


2Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Catholic. By Five Good Catholics and 
Five Good Protestants (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 


ELIZABETH AND THE PERVERSION OF ENGLAND 


In 1558 John Knox, the renegade priest who plunged Scotland into 
heresy, published a coarse polemic, “First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” directed against Mary Tudor, 
Mary of Guise, Catherine de Medici and Mary Stuart, all at least nomi- 
nal Catholic rulers. Mary Tudor died, Mary Stuart lost her throne, 
and Elizabeth became Queen of England. Although the pamphlet re- 
ferred to Catholic queens or regents, Elizabeth took umbrage at the 
frank attacks of the Scottish reformer, and resented his strictures as 
reflecting on her own conduct and character. Indeed, many of his 
charges were more applicable to her than to the others, as is evident 
from a single excerpt: “The monstrous empire of a cruel woman we 
know to be the only occasion of all those miseries.” In his “Life of 
Knox” Andrew Lang says: “Naturally, this skirl on the trumpet made 
Knox odious to Elizabeth.” In the latest addition to the literature deal- 
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ing with Elizabeth, Christopher Hollis has borrowed the title from the 
work by Knox. 


During the last few years, historians have divested Elizabeth of the 
halo of glory placed on her brow by the post-Reformation writers, and 
revealed her in her true colors, cruel, grasping, irreligious, mendacious, 
and bloodthirsty, while vacillating and cowardly under the masterful 
cunning of Cecil and his son. Even Lytton Strachey, in “Elizabeth and 
Essex,” with all his biographical wizardry and picturesque limning, was 
unable to restore her besmirched reputation, and Katherine Anthony in 
“Queen Elizabeth” was equally unsuccessful. Christopher Hollis has 
unearthed some new material and drawn some new conclusions which 
have excited caustic criticism from non-Catholic historians. One re- 
viewer in a metropolitan newspaper notes the absence of the Imprima- 
tur as proof that his statements lack the approbation of the Church and 
are only private opinions. Yet, the author has followed closely the 
findings and conclusions of the best-known historians of modern times 
—Herr Meyer’s “England and the Catholic Church under Queen Eliza- 
beth,” Froude’s “History of England,” and Macaulay’s “Essays.” Of 
all these non-Catholics, none was disposed to defend her, while Froude 
was unable to pay her a simple compliment unless acidulated with 
scorn. Hollis has likewise drawn largely from the best Catholic 
writers, Lingard, Gasquet, Belloc, Birt and Camm. Every research 
into Elizabethan records unearths so much material detrimental to the 
“Good Queen Bess” that, even if the author may perhaps have erred 
at times by excess in his zeal for truth, the official papers and documents 
of the period seem to corroborate even the most extravagant charges. 

Most authors maintain that at the accession of Elizabeth the Catholic 
population numbered from one-half to two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion. It is still a mooted question why Catholicism declined so rapidly 
and Anglicanism waxed so strong during the forty-five years of her 
reign. Many Catholic authorities—even prelates of the Church whose 
opinions must be respected—assert that Catholics were robbed of their 
faith. On the other hand, their opponents argue that the Church was 
so corrupt, so dominated by politics, so enslaved by foreign ecclesiastics, 
that the Englishman’s love of religion and loyalty made the religious 
changes inevitable. The author enumerates the causes usually assigned 
for the great spiritual upheaval—the Great Schism of the West, the 
papal exile at Avignon, the paganism of the Renaissance, the War of 
the Roses, Henry’s lust for Ann Boleyn, the sordid greed of the sharers 
in monastic plunder. Yet, he continues “there was plenty of anti- 
clericalism (most of it combined with inherited belief in Catholic 
church doctrines), the beginnings of scepticism which had come in with 


1 The Monstrous Regiment of Women. By Christopher Hollis (Minton, Balch 
& Co. New York City). 
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the Renaissance, and hardly any heresy. . . . There was also much 
genuine piety.” He sums up the whole controversy in a few words: 
“The half-truth that the English are more tolerant than other people 
must be balanced by the equally important half-truth that they are 
much less willing to be persecuted. There has never been much perse- 
cution in England because there have never been many people to be 
persecuted, because, that is, there have never been people willing to 
profess a persecuted religion.” 

The author is eminently fair in his treatment, not prejudiced by 
religious bias, not glossing over Catholic persecutions and political 
blunders, condemning Mary Tudor for burning “the poor and ignorant 
fanatics,” while the arch-villains like Cecil were allowed to make an in- 
sincere recantation, only to appear in the next reign as religious Frank- 
ensteins. He has condemned Elizabeth and justly so, for the great queen 
of the earlier centuries no longer exists ; she has lost her former glamor 
and appears in her true character. The book is well written, in pleasing 
diction, and even the most modest scholar may read it with pleasure 
and profit. Tuomas P. PuHeran, LL.D. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


In “Illustrious Friends of the Sacred Heart,’* Father Karl Rich- 
staetter, S.J., traces the revelation of His Sacred Heart by Our 
Redeemer from the first budding of the devotion, through eclipse, to 
full flowering. He first answers the question, “When did men first 
pray to the Sacred Heart?” and then answers the second: “Why so 
late as the twelfth century?” He divides his work into: The First 
Period (150-1150) ; The Dawn in Germany (1150-1250) ; The Third 
Period among the Franciscan, Dominican and Cistercian Mystics; 
The Last Period of Ripening and Propagation among the Carthusians ; 
The Work of Reform among Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, Recluses, and so to St. Margaret Mary. Within this 
framework he traces the development of doctrine according to this 
thesis, that only in quiet seasons of prayer—not in the infant days of 
the Church, nor in the age of the Martyrs, or of the Fathers, or of 
the missions—could the soul find its way to the Wounded Heart. 
Thus, Christ speaks once of His Heart; St. John speaks of its tender- 
ness and St. Paul of its burning love, but neither mention the word. 
After that figures of the Good Shepherd abound, but not of the 
criminal crucifixion. Then Justin Martyr, Origen, St. Augustine, and 
St. Paulinus of Nola mention Christ’s Heart, but the concept dis- 
appears before Christ, the glorious King. No Greek or Latin Father 


1 Translated from the Author’s Abridgement by Margaret E. Merriman (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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ever saw a crucifix, and when the Body was put on the Cross it was 
Christ Triumphant. A poem of the newly converted Germans speaks 
of the Gentle Heart, but not till the capture of Jerusalem in 1099 
and until men think more of the Saviour’s Passion is dawn at hand, 

The author proves from medieval manuscripts and printed docu- 
ments that the knowledge and worship of the Divine Heart was 
more widespread in the Middle Ages than heretofore realized. But by 
the time of Margaret Mary’s death in 1691 there were barely a dozen 
names associated with it outside of England and of Germany (which 
teems with the cult). It was long before St. Margaret Mary’s devo- 
tion was recognized by France, still longer before the Universal Church 
acknowledged it. The Saint indeed gave nothing new to the world, 
for the idea of reparation had been dear for ages to many. But hers 
was the first devotion to be not purely personal but solemnly recognized 
as the common property of the Church. 

This is a very interesting book, with edifying examples of devotion 
strangely like our own from nearly 200 sources. It should bring more 
understanding and fervor to the devotion. 

Joun K. SHarp. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


Our last issue contained a review of a new work of reference 
entitled “The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary,” published by the 
Macmillan Company. To obviate all possibility of this one-volume 
work being confused with “The Catholic Encyclopedia” (in sixteen 
volumes), or with “The New Catholic Dictionary” (published under 
the same auspices), the Macmillan Company announces that, as soon 
as its present stock of bound copies of “The Catholic Encyclopedic 
Dictionary” is exhausted, the title of this work will be changed to 
“A Catholic Dictionary.” 








